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TEACHING ENGLISH 


INTRODUCTION 


THe method which we attempt to set forth in 
this little volume is by many called the Direct 
Method of teaching foreign languages. Through- 
out, as will be seen by the teacher if he examines 
the Jnstructions given under the various Lessons, 
an important, if not the most important, assump- 
tion made is that the early teaching of a foreign 
language is naturally and of necessity oral. Just 
as the child or the adult learning a new language, 
if left to himself and not hampered by munshis 
or teachers of any kind, learns to speak by imita- 
tion of sounds, words, and phrases, so, in the class- 
room, speech, with correct pronounciation—ze. 
with ordered and careful imitation of the sounds 
of the foreign language as spoken by its natives— 
is essential, and oral work is a necessary method 
of the class master. Fluency in writing can only 


follow from fluency in speech; correct speech is 
A 
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the natural and necessary prerequisite of correct 
writing. In the higher stages of the study of 
the literature of the foreign language, the per- 
ception of the beauties of poetry and prose, of 
what may be called the music of literature, will 
be impossible without a knowledge of the correct 
sounds, intonation, and accent of the language. 
It is obvious that to prevent the waste of time 
in unlearning incorrect phonetics, and in view 
of the fact that it is indeed almost impossible 
to correct bad habits of sound production once 
fixed, careful teaching of the true sounds should 
be adopted from the very beginning. 

The arguments adduced above are our excuse 
for this Introduction. The greater part of it will 
be occupied with the explanation of a phonetic 
transcript, which may assist the teacher in arriv- 
ing at a knowledge of what the true sounds are. 
We believe that such a script is, in view of the 
extraordinary inconsistencies of English spelling, 
necessary as a guide to English pronunciation. It 
is held by many advanced reformers in modern 
language teaching that the pupils also should 
learn this script along with the ordinary orthog- 
raphy. While believing that, theoretically, this 
opinion is correct, we hold that along with other 
special difficulties incidental to education in this 
country the fact that the ordinary alphabet is in 
itself new to the pupils is sufficient to render this 
course inadvisable in Indian schools. The phonetic 
transcript, therefore, which we have added to 
each lesson in this book in elucidation of the 
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sounds of all new words is intended only for the 
teacher. 

As a practical guide to English phonetics we 
recommend Mr. Walter Rippmann’s Sounds of 
Spoken English (Dent) and Messrs. Scholle and 
Schmidt’s Elementary Phonetics (Blackie & Son). 
A useful chart is separately published for the 
English sounds dealt with in the latter. The 


only other piece of apparatus necessary is a small 
hand-mirror. 


I—THE SOUNDS OF ENGLISH 


~The sounds which present the least difficulty 
would seem to be the plosives or stops. Great 
care should be taken to see that the distinction 
between voiceless and voiced sounds is made. 
In the earlier stages, these and other so-called 
consonantal sounds can with advantage be 
practised separately without the preceding or 
accompanying vowel sounds usually added to 
them; such a practice will ensure a correct 
knowledge of the sounds of the consonants and a 
clear enunciation of the final consonants of words 
which schoolboys generally do not pronounce 
clearly. Thus the labial p should be practised 
as follows: Shut the lips closely together, then 
let the breath come out with an explosion, with- 
out, however, vibrating the vocal chords. The 
labial 6 is to be practised in the same way, but 
with a vibration of the vocal chords. The same 
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treatment of t,d, k, g, the dental and palatal pairs, 
should be practised. It should be noticed that 
English ¢ and d are produced by pressing the 
point of the tongue against the gums just above 
the teeth, and following this up with an explosion 
of breath. The general tendency among South 
Indian students is to substitute the palatal-point 
stop which is not normally found in English, but 
is common in Tamil and Telugu: the English 
alveolar stop is not found in these languages; the 
English ¢ is nearer the Tamil 3, Telugu & , than 
c_or 5. 

After the plosives, the nasals 7 and m may be 
taken; these should present no difficulty; but it 
should be noticed that the position of the tongue 
in sounding 7 is the same as in sounding ¢ and 
d. Next the vibrant 7 and the liquid J may be 
practised: 7, often untrilled, may be very slightly 
trilled: 2 is not the thick (“dark”) sound, common 
in India, pronounced with the tongue doubled 
back; in making the English 7 sound, the tongue 
is extended so that its tip almost touches the 


teeth: it approaches the Telugu & and Tamil 


ev. Note also, that in words where 7 precedes 
a consonant it is not sounded; final 7 is not 
sounded unless the following word begins with 
a vowel. This is very important to note: it is 
a point where the majority of Indian students 
of English go wrong. 

The next set of sounds is that which is styled 
frocative. The meaning of this term is that the 
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breath as it passes out, without being completely 
stopped, rubs against the organs of the mouth. 
These sounds are alternatively called continuant. 
Here, as in the case of the plosives, the distinction 
between voiceless and voiced must be made. The 
first pair is AV (wh) and w,; in both (to quote 
Morris) the preliminary process is to round the 
lips, with the back of the tongue raised. Follow 
this by breathing out, in the case of AA without 
vibration of the vocal chords, and_in the case of 
w with vibration. Next the sounds represented 
by the symbols f and v may be taken. In 
practising these sounds the upper teeth may just 
touch the lower lip. Follow this by breathing 
out, in the case of f without vibration of the 
vocal chords, and in the case of v with vibration. 
Since there is a common tendency to confuse w 
and v, practise the two sounds alternately. There 
is a tendency in pronouncing both sounds to 
spread the lips, and in the case of v to bite the 
under lip with the upper teeth, and to let the 
air pass out laterally. These mistakes should 
be carefully watched from the beginning and pre- 
vented. The symbol th in English pronunciation 
has two values: these are represented by the 
phonetic symbols @ and J. The former is the 
voiceless, and the latter the voiced. The pre- 
liminary process in both cases is as follows: 
Keep the lips slightly apart without rounding 
them, and insert the tip of the tongue between 
the teeth or place it just behind the edge of 
the upper teeth; follow this by letting the breath 
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pass out on either side of the tongue, in the case 
of @ without vibration of the vocal chords, and 
in the case of d with vibration. Instances of the 
former in complete words are thin and thick, of 
the latter this and that. A common tendency 
among students is to preface the sound @ with a 
plosive t. This should be carefully watched ; three 
should not be pronounced as if it were tthree. The 
influence of the Tamil and Telugu pure dentals 
and ¢ is here seen. The symbols s and z repre- 
sent sounds that again should give no difficulty. 
The preliminary process in each case is to squeeze 
the sides of the fore part of the tongue against 
the fore (hard) part of the palate, and to let the 
point of the tongue almost touch the gums just 
above the upper teeth. Follow this by breathing 
out, in the case of s without vibration of the 
vocal chords, and in the case of z with vibration. 
The tendency to pronounce s as sh ({j) should 
at the outset be stopped. So also should the 
tendency to prefix an @ sound before s; thus 
school is nob. to be pronounced ishchool. When 
plurals of words and the 3rd singular of verbs 
are reached the following rules must be carefully 
remembered by the teacher + 

(1) The s of the plural and ‘the s of the 3rd 
singular are assimilated to thé preceding con- 
sonant. Thus, if the noun or(the infinitive of 
the verb ends in a voiceless consonant, the s of _ 
the inflexion retains the phonetic value of s; if 
either the noun or the infinitive ends in a 
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voiced consonant, the s of the termination has 
the phonetic value of z. Thus— 


dogs is pronounced ‘dogz, 


bobs ,, x 'bhobz, 
rods ,, 3 'rodz. 
doves ,, 3 'davz. 
runs ,, “ 'TANZ. 
TOOMS ,, Pe 'rumz. 
rules ,, ~ 'ruiwlz, 


(2) By assimilation also the s of inflexion when 
added to words that end in a vowel is changed 
in pronunciation into z. Thus— 


lies (both verb and noun) is pronounced Jazz. 


(3) When a verb or a noun ends in the sounds 


represented by the symbols s, z, §, 3 (v. wfra), of, 


a vowel sound, represented in ordinary orthog- 
raphy by the symbol e, but in phonetic transcript 
by the symbol a (or 7), is inserted before the s of 
inflexion; s is then in accordance with rule (2) 
changed in pronunciation into z Thus— 


- 


boxes is pronounced 'boksoz. 
—— 


benches ,, a 'bent{oz. 
judges ,, E 'dzadzoz. 
looses ,, 5 ‘luisoz. 


Naturally following on s and z are the sounds 
that are represented in the words shoot and azure 
by the symbols sh and z, but which, in order to 
get uniformity in the representation, are in 
phonetic transcript symbolised by | and 3. The 
preliminary process in each case is to squeeze 


byt 
Ay 
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the sides of the fore part of the tongue against 
the fore (hard) part of the palate, and to let 
the point of the tongue almost touch the ridge 
between the gums and the palate (i.e. the whole 
tongue is drawn back in a horizontal line from 
the position of s and z); follow this by breathing 
out, in the case of § without vibration, and in 
the case of 3 with vibration of the vocal chords. 

The sound represented by y in yow presents no 
difficulty to the Dravidian student. In phonetic 
transcript it is written j. The glottal fricative h, 
though it presents little difficulty to the average 
student, must be insisted on by the teacher: 
there is often a tendency to avoid pronouncing 
it on the part of the pupil. 

Of all these fricatives, with the exception of 
4 and h, it will have been noticed that voiceless 
and voiced forms are found; in teaching them, 
as suggested above for the teaching of the plo- 
sives, practise them separately without accom- 
panying vowel sounds. Before leaving one sound 
for the next be sure that its clear and accurate 
pronunciation has been attained by the class. 

The problem of teaching the English vowels 
is harder than that of teaching the consonants. 
It is impossible, without becoming too technical 
and too elaborate in treatment, to give full in- 
structions for the former. It must suffice to 
note two main tendencies in the pronunciation 
of Indian students, and to deal in some detail 
with certain sounds which are most generally 
mispronounced, 
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(1) In the first place, the majority of English 
vowel sounds when compared with the cor- 
responding South Indian ones must be classified 
as “open”; because. when making them the 
mouth-passage _ is_ narrowed. less. This is speci- 
ally noticeable in the case of the short sounds, 
which are made with the mouth-passage more 
open than in the case of the Indian sounds. The 
tendency of the Indian pupil is to keep the 
muscles connected with articulation very tense, 
with the result that their speech in English seems 
clipped and abbreviated. In the words pen and 
pin, for instance, their tendency is to squeeze the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth, and so to 
close the passage. In these two instances the 
vowels are, relatively to the Indian sounds, open 
in English pronunciation. English vowel sounds 
as a whole are more lax or less tense than the 
corresponding South Indian ones. 

(2) Another general source of error is the pro- 
nunciation of the long vowel sounds. The sounds 
represented in the ordinary alphabet by the 
symbols a, e, 0, are diphthongs in pronunciation ; 
the tendency of the student is to pronounce them 
as simple vowels. The sound represented in the 
alphabet by a@ is represented by about thirty 
different spellings. Phonetically it is symbolised 
by ei; it is in reality a diphthong, the second 
part of which is an abbreviated form of the short 
vowel sound found in pin. Thus the word pain 
is phonetically represented by the symbols pein, 
made by meid, also maid by meid, eight by ert. 
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The sound represented in the alphabet by ee (as 
in been) is phonetically represented by the symbols 
ij, where the symbol 7 is a lengthened and tenser 
ane of the sound 7 in pin, and j is an abbreviated 
form of the same, approximating to the sound of y 
in yet. The sound represented in the alphabet 
by o is phonetically represented by the symbols 
ow ; in this difficult combination, for the first sound 
represented by o the root of the tongue is drawn 
back, the fore part of the tongue is slightly raised 
from its position in 9, the lips are rounded more 
than in 0, and the mouth-passage is kept open: 
the second part represented by w is an abbrevi- 
ated form of the sound represented by wu in put; 
in producing this w the lips are still more rounded 
and thrust farther forward, and the fore part of 
the tongue is thrust forward and up. 

(3) When the words egg, ale (or similar words), 
are pronounced by pupils, a common tendency 
is to prefix a y (7) sound to them. This fault 
should be eradicated from the first. It can be 
done in the following manner: Get the pupil to 
make the sounds 7 and e separately and then in 
combination, first slowly, then more rapidly ; point 
out to them that the false sound they make in 
saying egg (as they usually do, pronouncing it 
jeg) is such a combination, and show them that 
what they must do to correct the fault is to 
remove the sound j from before e. Treat ale 
similarly, and drill with other simple words that 
present the same difficulty. What actually has 
to be done to sound the a in ale correctly is to 


Sec No 


transpose the somndds a P)_stn. 


e in the pupils” proi Ciatignn Ss ABe e° 


time the short e of pen 
sound produced normally by an tongues; on 
the other hand, the e in etl (ale) is a tense, close 
sound; it will be found that there is a tendency 
on the part of Indian boys to substitute a broad, 
pure e. 

(4) An analogous mistake is ordinarily made 
in pronouncing words that begin with the sound 
ow; thus oak (phonetically owk) is commonly 
pronounced woak. The mistake can be eradi- 
cated in the same way as that noted in the last 
paragraph. Let the sounds w and o be sounded, 
first separately, then in combination, and repeat 
the process described in the treatment of the fault 
noted in the pronunciation in ale. Here, too, 
the sounds o and w must be transposed; instead 
of wo, ow must be sounded. 

(5) It has already been noticed that final 7 is 
not sounded unless the following word begins with 
a vowel. Instead of it, what is called the obscure 
vowel sound a is commonly substituted. In a 
large number of words that contain an e sound 
followed by the obscure vowel which replaces an 
r, the quality of the e is altered; it becomes 
more open, and the fore part of the tongue is 
dropped from the middle position to the low. 
The words bare, bear are phonetically the same, 
and are written be:a. There is a slight difference 
between the accented vowel sound in the first 
syllable of button and the unaccented vowel sound 
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in the second syllable of the same word. Among 
other differences the former is more tense than 
the latter. The symbol for the tense sound is 4. 

(6) There are very many words in which a 
sound occurs which, although it is used frequently 
enough in the language, has no definite symbol 
to represent it in the English alphabet. It is a 
sound which gives peculiar difficulty to the Indian 
student. Itis found in such words as ball, caught, 
broad, board, form. Phonetically it is represented 
by the symbol 9: In sounding it the root of the 
tongue is drawn back, the fore part is depressed, 
the lips are rounded, and the passage at the back 
is narrowed. There is a tendency to sound it 
as if it were the same sound as a@ in father. 
When mispronounced it has a very ugly sound; 
therefore great care should be taken in prevent- 
ing mispronunciation from the first. The short 
form of this sound occurs in such words as “not. 

(7) In a large number of words where a long 
vowel is followed in ordinary spelling by r, English 
substitutes for the r a vowel sound which is pho- 
netically represented by a: It is generally de- 
scribed as the lengthened form of the obscure 
vowel a. It occurs in such words as earth, burn. 
worse, learn. Because pupils are allowed to sound 
the r in these and similar words the quality of a: 
is very commonly missed. Phonetically they may 
be written aip, ban, wats, lam. (Even this is not 
quite an accurate representation: v. Rippmann, 
The Sounds of Spoken English.) 
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Front Series. 
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VOWELS 


i fisj u[ 
Gil e: 


I oe 
ne U 


ye 
ee afaja 7 
ie 


Each of the sounds in the above series proceeds from 
the open a in a scale of increased closeness and tenseness. 
In actual speech each sound may be heard in relatively 
lax and tense forms, according to the needs of emphasis 
and to individual peculiarities of speech. The sound 
represented by e is more laxly produced and more open 
in words and syllables like hen (i.e. when short), than 
in words like neim (name). Strictly, the former sound 
should be represented by a separate symbol, e, which 
should come in the Front Series between « and e. 
Also, the short 9, as in not (not), is more laxly pro- 
duced than 9, as in woi/ (wall). For detailed study 
of these sounds the teacher is referred to Rippmann’s 
Sounds of Spoken English. 


Worp List 


The following list of words illustrates the use of the 
phonetic symbols given above. The symbol (') is 
placed before an accented syllable: the symbol (: ) 
after a vowel denotes length. Consonantal sounds oceur 
sometimes in combination: they will be noted in the 
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body of the Instructions to Teachers under each 


lesson. 


p asim ‘pen. 


” 


Cod gn rate 


‘teibol (table). 
‘desk. 

‘keep (cap). 
'geit (gate). 
‘worl (wall). 
‘form (form). 
‘ouvo (over). 
'@1k (thick). 
‘Sis (this). 


buk (book), 


VOWELS 


s as in 'seend (sand). 


‘sanz (suns). 
‘Jou (show). 
‘239 (azure). 
‘jet (yet). 
‘hiz (his). 
‘meen (man). 
'nitj (knee). 
‘natin (nothing). 
‘lok (lock). 


'ran (run). 


ai as in maiste (master) 


Front Series— 


~ 


a 
ee 
E 
e 
e 
I 
1 


in diphthong ai 
in diphthong au 


in g!0 


long in diphthong ei 


1 in iy 


Back Series— 


9) 
a) 


ai 


1) 
U 
u 
u 
3 
3 
A 


in diphthong 01 


in diphthong ou 


1 in ulw 


in diphthong au 
unstressed 


: stressed and long 


stressed 


as tn ‘bai (by). 


”) 


) 


hau (how). 
‘meen (man). 
'Se10 (there). 
‘desk. 

'geit (gate). 
'hiz (his). 
'nitj (knee). 


"lok (lock). 

' boi (boy). 
worl (wall). 
‘fou (show). 
'buk (book). 
'ruiwf (roof). 
‘hau (how). 
'teibol (table) 
'moi@ (mirth). 
'rAn (run). 
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II].—_TRANSLATION AND GRAMMAR 


Another feature of the method is the associa- 
tion, as far as possible, of words with objects and 
actions. It is because of this feature that it is 
called the Direct Method. Elaborate instructions 
are given under the lessons, and to these the 
teacher is referred. They should be followed as 
closely as possible. The vernacular, it should be 
noted, should in the teaching of English words be 
used very sparingly ; never, indeed, except when it 
is absolutely impossible to convey their signifi- 
cance direct. While following the instructions 
closely, the teacher should not follow them 
slavishly. The skilful teacher will always be able 
to use a different grouping of words in statement, 
command, and question, and generally to adapt or 
modify the instructions to suit the requirements 
of the class. Throughout it should be borne in 
mind that liveliness in class is a requisite. The 
mere rote work, memorising and undue parsing 
and analysis in vogue in our schools, must be 
avoided, 

The method outlined above largely obviates 
the use of translation. In the earliest stages of 
learning a foreign language, translation, as gene- 
rally used, retards the quick comprehension of 
the* spoken tongue; the intervention of a ver- 
nacular medium postpones the period when the 
student can speak without consciously trans- 
lating from his native speech into the foreign 
language. Translation by the master is a salient 
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feature of the present methods of teaching English 
in this country. To this fact in part is due the 
difficulty of even advanced students of English 
to grasp the significance of an idea, however 
simple, without a preliminary rendering into the 
vernacular. As long as this double mental pro- 
cess is involved, the music of the language can 
never, we believe, be fully appreciated, nor the 
thoughts expressed through its medium fully 
understood. In using this book, and in the 
subsequent stages of teaching, the vernacular 
should be used mainly for conveying the meaning 
of words whose significance cannot be conveyed 
directly (this only sparingly), and for inductive 
explanation of points of grammar. 

With regard to Grammar, there will be no dis- 
pute about the fact that, both in the history of 
language and in the linguistic development of 
the child, speech precedes grammar. In this 
little reader we have departed slightly from the 
“natural” course. We have not dispensed with 
grammar altogether; but, so far as we have in- 
troduced it, we have made it follow, point by 
point, in an orderly and progressive manner, the 
acquisition of new forms by the pupil. The 
method of teaching it is inductive; a rule is not 
stated until a number of grammatical facts is 
available from which, under the guidance of the 
teacher, the class may deduce a formula. Not till 
such facts are available does the necessity for a 
rule arise; not till then can it really form a part 


of the child’s stock of knowledge, since know- 
B 
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ledge is experience, and not merely a recitation of 
formule. After a rule has been so inductively 
taught, drill, both oral and written, should be 
given in the manner sketched in the body of the 
book. Thus grammar is made to depend on the 
matter taught. It is no longer an end in itself; 
it is rather a means to an end—the logical re- 
statement of idiom acquired. It is no longer a 
jumble of rules framed to puzzle the child with 
the fact of their numerous exceptions. While, 
however, we have introduced lessons on grammar, 
we have done so largely as a concession to cus- 
tom: our own feeling is against it. We would 
suggest that the lessons in grammar can be 
taken at option: they might be omitted alto- 
gether, or taken at the end of the course in 
summary. 

One more point about teaching English as a 
foreign language. In most of the text-books in 
use, the necessary graduation is little aimed at; 
they are graduated, it is true, in a fashion; but 
the graduation is rather such as meets the needs 
of children whose vernacular is English. In 
teaching those to whom English is foreign noth- 
ing may be assumed; points of grammar must 
be introduced in a methodical manner till all 
the main rules of accidence and syntax have 
been assimilated, first by means of practice in the 
idiom involved, and then possibly by means of 
formal statements. There may be differences of 
opinion about the order in which such progress 
should be made; we have here endeavoured to 
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outline a scheme for such methodical advance 
in its initial stages. 


IV.—READING, SPELLING, AND WRITING 


[t is obvious that Indian boys beginning English 
must have difficulties to contend with unknown 
to French and German boys. There is, of course, 
the difference in thought-content between their 
vernaculars and English, a difference which is not 
so marked in the case of French or German and 
English. For Continental boys have a share in 
European civilisation, and are acquainted with 
many of the climatic and other phenomena known 
to English boys. Snow and frost, for instance, are 
no strangers to them, whereas South Indian boys 
can have, as a rule, no conception of these things. 
This, however, is a difficulty that will present 
itself more obviously at a later stage of teaching. 
At the outset, Indian boys have the further 
dithculty of learning a new orthography. 

On the whole, a revulsion from the old method 
of teaching the alphabet first and following this 
up with lists of rhymed words (such as cat, bat, 
rat, tat, &e.) seems, because of the unreality of 
this method, advisable. We recommend, there- 
fore, that a plunge be taken at once, in the manner 
indicated in Lesson I., into the real and visible 
world of the schoolroom and its tenant objects. 
The teaching of correct pronunciation by oral 
methods is the first aim. The spelling of each 
new word should be taught afterwards. The 
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pupil should first be able to give with correct 
pronunciation the name of a thing that he 
sees, or of an action that he performs. He 
should then be able to read and to analyse, 
letter by letter, the conventional word-symbol, 
both in print and script forms, of the sound 
that he so connects with an object or action. 
He should next be set to reproduce in writing, 
in imitation of the teacher’s writing upon the 
blackboard, the conventional word-symbol. This 
should not be difficult to pupils who can already 
read and write the vernacular: the muscles of 
their arms are already used to the movement 
required in writing: they have already a certain 
flexibility. Great care should always be taken 
that the imitation is neat and accurate. The 
teacher himself should know the requisites of 
good “copies.” 

A knowledge of the alphabet is of course a 
necessity. But it should be taught inductively, 
just as grammar is, or should be, taught. After 
a certain familiarity with the formation of English 
letters is acquired, the teacher should lead the 
boys to formulate lists of letters in classifications 
that connect them with similar sounds. The dia- 
gram in Section II. will suggest the sort of classi- 
fication required. Last of all, the alphabet in its 
conventional order may be memorised with the aid 
of such a nursery rhyme as— 


“A was an apple, 
B bit it,” &e. 
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This, however, might be postponed till the past 
tense has been taught. 

Many English sounds have a multiplicity of 
spellings. To meet this difficulty, and at the 
same time to afford opportunities for drill in ac- 
curate pronunciation, the pupils should keep a 
portion of their notebook for lists of words con- 
taining the same sound with the same or different 
orthographic symbols to represent them. The 
symbol or symbols so representing a particular 
sound should be underlined. Thus the sound 
ev (alphabetic long a) is found in a great variety 
of orthographic forms—/fain, feign, champagne, 
eight, &c. But in guiding the pupils to form 
such lists, the teacher should be careful not to go 
outside the boys’ experience. Only words found 
in the lessons should be utilised. 

We suggest that no copies should be written 
at home. They should be written under the close 
supervision of the master, a line at a time. At 
first special exercises in loops and pothooks might 
accompany or precede the copying of words. We 
would emphasise the fact that writing need not 
necessarily begin at once. We have included 
writing exercises from the first, but regard them 
as not necessary so early. During the first term, 
as the pupils are very young, we suggest the use 
of crayon chalk on wall-space, country paper, and 
boards, or even slates; the use of copy-books and 
ink would come later. 
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To summarise the apparatus required for teach- 
ing reading and writing— 

1. Alphabet cards, in print and phonetic forms, 
are wanted. A writing chart transcript 
we regard as almost indispensable. 

9. Ruled notebooks must be in the possession 
of all boys for lists of words and phrases. 

3. Separate double-lined blank copy-books 
should be kept: the space between the 
lines should be wide. 


V.—PHRASES FOR CLASS CONDUCT 


As soon as possible the class should understand 
a number of sentences necessary for the conduct 
of the class. A list of such sentences is given 
below: the teacher may add to the list or diminish 
it at his discretion. It is not necessary that 
exact translations should be attempted. We 
would suggest the following procedure: Let the 
teacher explain in the vernacular that when he 
says such and such an English sentence, such and 
such a thing must be done. Then, let him say 
the sentence slowly: make the pupils collectively 
and individually repeat it after him several times, 
correcting their pronunciation. Then, when poss- 
ible, let him test and practise the understanding 
of the class, in the case of an order, for instanoe 
by making individual pupils or the whole class 
carry it into effect. The list should not be taucht 
as a whole, but each sentence should be taught as 
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the necessity for it arises. 
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Some of the words used 


will occur in the course of the prescribed lessons. 


Stand up. 

Sit down. 

Listen or Listen to me. 

Open your book (or books). 

Shut your book (or books). 

Say this after me. 

Say that again. 

Say that slowly (07 slower). 

Speak out. 

Speak gently. 

Look at me. 

Look at my lips (tongue, 
teeth). 

Answer this question. 

Answer this. 

Silence. 

Now, begin. 

Come here. 

Go to the board. 

Write this. 

Correct him or them. 

That’s right. 

Get me a piece of chalk. 

Give me the chalk (the 
duster). 

That’s wrong. 

Now, all together. 

Section A (Section B), 
say this. 

You, ask this question. 

You, answer him. 

You, tell him the answer. 

Look at the blackboard, 
the chart, &c. 

Copy that out. 

All of you, do it. 

Don’t do that. 


‘steend 'ap. 

‘sit 'daun (si 'daun). 

'‘ltson to ' mij. 

‘oupon juio 'buks. 

{at juto 'buks. 

‘sel 'd1s 'aifte 'mij. 

‘gel Set o'gein. 

‘sel 'Szet 'sloult ('slouo). 

'spijk ‘aut. 

‘spijk 'dgentli. 

luk ot mij. 

‘luk ot 'mai ‘lips (‘tan, 
"tij@). 

‘aimso ' 51s 'kwest{on. 

‘amso 'OIs. 

'sailons. 

‘nau, bi'gin. 

"kam "hiro. - 

'gou to Sa 'boid. 

'rait ‘SIs. 

ko'rekt him (Sem). 

‘Sets 'rait. 

‘get mia 'pijs av 't{ork. 

'gtv mi So 'tloik (5a 'dasta). 


'Seets "ron. 

‘nau, ‘ail to'gede. 

'sek{on 'ei (sekjon bi!j), "sei 
' OIS. 

'jurw, ‘ask 'S1s 'kwest{on. 

'jurw, 'amse him. 

jurw, 'tel him 51 'ainso. 

‘luk ot So 'blekboid, So 
'tiart. 

'kopr ‘Set 'aut. 

‘oil ov ju, 'durw it. 

‘dount du ‘Set, 
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LESSON I 
A chair. A desk. Aman. A form. A boy. 


Instructions to the Teacher— 


Li 


Point to a chair: pronounce the words a chair 
slowly, clearly, and accurately. 


. Make each boy do this similarly. Then let the 


whole class do it collectively. 


. If any boy is less apt at correct pronunciation than 


the others, do not be satisfied with one attempt 
on his part; do not leave him till he, too, pro- 
nounces the words correctly. 


. Next write the words a chair on the blackboard. 


Point to each letter, as it comes, on the alphabet 
cards (print and script forms). As you write 
each letter in turn slowly, let the boys name 
it with the orthodox pronunciation. When the 
whole is written, let the boys, first individually 
then collectively, slowly spell the whole. 


. Having finished with a chair, repeat the process 


with a desk ; then with a man, a form, a boy. 


. In this and the subsequent eleven lessons only a 


very few words are taken at a time, on the 
assumption that sounds and symbols are taught 
together. Some teachers may prefer to post- 
pone reading and spelling until the names are 
identified with the objects and their pronun- 
ciation thoroughly acquired. In any case, it 
is not necessary that these lessons should be 
rigidly followed : more or fewer names of objects 
may be taken, or others substituted at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher, But correct pronuncia- 
tion should be thoroughly drilled. Writing 
also, may be postponed to such time as the 
teacher thinks fit to introduce it. Vide Intro- 
duction, Section TV, 
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7. All the way through the course suggested in this 
book, the class should be used regularly for 
purposes of its own correction. 


N.B.—Correct pronunciation and correct spelling 
must go side by side with the learning of meaning. 
These instructions for the teaching of the two former 


must, therefore, be understood in all subsequent in- 
structions to new lessons. 


Phonetic Transeript— 


a 'tleo. o'desk. o'men. o'foim. 9 'bol. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the words of the Lesson. 


LESSON II 
A cap. Acoat. Acloth. A door. <A room. 
Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as in Lesson I. 


Phonetic Transeript— 


a'kep. o'kout. o'kloé. o'doio. o'rum. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the words of the Lesson. 


LESSON III 
A slate. A pen. A board. A book. A school. 
Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as in Lesson I. 


Phonetie Transcript— 


a'sleit. o'pen. o'boid. o'buk. 9 'skuiwl. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the words in the Lesson. 
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LESSON IV 
Chairs. Desks. Men. Forms. Boys. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as in Lesson I. 


Phonetic Transcript— 
't\eioz. ‘desks. ‘men. ‘foimz. ‘boiz. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the words in the Lesson. 


LESSON V 
Caps. Coats. Cloths. Doors. Rooms. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as in Lesson I. 
Phonetic Transcript— 
‘keeps. 'kouts. 'kloidz. ‘'dotez. ‘"rumz. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the words of the Lesson. 


LESSON VI 
Slates. Pens. Boards. Books. Schools. 
Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as in Lesson I. 
Phonetic Transcript— 
'sleits. 'penz. 'boidz. ‘buks. ‘'skutwlz. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the words of the Lesson. 


LESSON VII 
A wall. A floor. A roof. A lock. A key. 
Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as in Lesson I, 
Phonetic Transcript— 
o'wotl. o'floo. o'ruwf, o'lok. 0 kis}. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the words of the Lesson. 
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LESSON VIII 


A table. A master. A schoolboy. A blackboard. 
A duster. An inkstand. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as in Lesson I. 
Phonetic Transeript— 


a 'teibol. o'maiste. o'skuiwlboi. o 'blekbord. 
a 'dasto. on 'Inkstend. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the words of the Lesson. 


LESSON IX 
Walls. Locks. Keys. Tables. Blackboards, Dusters. 
schoolboys, 
Instructions to the Veacher.—The same as in Lesson I. 
Phonetic Transcript— 


‘wailz. ‘loks. ‘teibolz. ‘blekboitdz. 'dastoz. 
'skurwlboiz. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the words of the Lesson. 


LESSON X 


A window. A house. A street. A gate. A play- 
ground. A button. A pencil. A pocket. A tur- 
ban. A bench. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as in Lesson I. 


Phonetic Transcript— 


2a 'window. oa'haus. o'strijt. o'geit. o'pleigraund. 
9 'baten. o 'pensil. 0 'pokit. 9 'torbon. 
2 ' bent. 


N.B.—In pensil and pokit the vowel sound in the 
second syllable lies between e and 1. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the words of the Lesson. 
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LESSON XI 


Windows. Houses. Streets. Gates. Buttons. 
Pencils. Pockets. Turbans. Benches. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as in Lesson i 


Phonetic Transcript— 
‘windouz. ‘hauziz. ‘strijts. ‘geits. 'batonz. 
‘pensilz. ‘pokits. ‘totbenz. *bent{rz. 


Writing Exercise.— Copy out the words of the Lesson. 


LESSON XII 


SuMMARY OF GRAMMAR IN Lessons [.-XI. 
The Method is Inductive 


1. Use the vernacular throughout as the medium of 
questioning, explanation, and formulation of 
rules. 

2. Begin with a few brisk rounds of questioning ; 
point to objects in the room, the names of 
which have occurred in the preceding lessons 
and ask for their English names. Be careful 
always about the pronunciation of the latter. 

3. Tell the boys that these names are in English 
grammar called nowns, and lead them to formu- 
late the general rule that nouns are names— 
here of persons and things. 

4, Next teach them the difference between the singu- 
lar and the plural forms of nouns. This should 
be done with concrete illustration; thus. let 
the boys give the name first of one pencil then 
of more than one. Write the words a pencil 
pencils on the board; do the same with other 
objects. Write the singular nouns in one 
column and the plural nouns in another column 
They will then see that, as a general rule, the 
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name of more than one thing or person (a 
plural noun) is formed by adding an s to the 
name of a single person or thing (singular noun). 
Note—(a) The form of the plural, benches ; and 
the sounds of the plurals, benches, houses ; (6) the 
exceptional plural, men ; (c) that, except after 
the sounds of ¢, p, k, f, s, the sound of the 
plural s is invariably z (v. Introduction). 

5. From the list of words on the board lead the 
class to observe that @ is used before singular 
nouns and not before plural ; and that an (as in 
an inkstand) is used before words beginning with 
vowel sounds. 

6. (a) Under your guidance let the boys make their 

own grammar, in notebooks for the purpose. 
(6) The only grammatical term that need be learnt 
at this stage is the word nown (a noun, nouns). 
(c) There is no need to teach either the name or 
the functions of the zndefinite article ; both 
are too difficult. 


LESSON XIII 


What is this ?—That (this) is a coat. What is this ?— 
That (this) isa cloth. What ts this ?—That (this) is a 
turban. What is that ?—This (that) is a cap. What is 
this ?—That (this) 1s a button. 


Instructions to the Teacher— 


1. First explain to the class (in the vernacular) that 
you are going to ask in English for the English 
names of such objects in the room as the class 
knows. Then begin by touching a chair and 
asking as you do so, ‘‘ What is this?” Hach 
word must be pronounced slowly and clearly. 
Repeat the process with other objects near you 
or on you, e.g. table, desk, cloth, coat, turban, 
&e. Follow this up by pointing to a door or a 
window or any object at a distance, and asking, 
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‘“What is that?” Repeat the process with 
other objects at a distance, ¢.9. form, roof, 
wall, &c. In both the questions lay emphasis 
on the words this and that ; thus tbe class will 


feel that this is used with reference to things 


near the speaker and that with reference to 
things at a distance from him. This feeling 
may be made stronger by asking the questions 
“What is this?” and “ What is that?” with 
reference to objects several times in succession, 
thus by antithesis strengthening the impression. 


2. After all the answers, ‘a chair,” “a door,” &c., 


have been duly and distinctly elicited from the 
class, write the questions, ‘“‘ What is this?” 
“What is that?” on the board, and explain to 
the class in vernacular that the words what is 
are used for asking questions—here about the 
names of things. 


3. Next divide the class into two sections, and make 


the boys of one section question the boys of the 
other just as you have questioned the whole 
class. See that the correct use of this and that 
is made by the boys in putting questions. 


4. Next ask each boy to put you a question as before. 


Iixplain beforehand in the vernacular that all 
the answers given by the class are not complete 
sentences. Then answer in full sentences, thus, 
“This is a chair.” “ This is a table.” Speak 
slowly and distinctly. Put each answer, as it 
comes, on the board and, after it is written, let 
the boys, individually and collectively, read it. 
Deduce from the sentences on the board the 
meaning of th’s and that. Then rub out what 
you have written; let the class formulate afresh 
a rule for the meaning of ¢his and that, and 
enter it in their grammar notebook. 


5. Once more repeat th 
peat the questions to the class, now 


demanding full sentences in reply. Lastly 
divide the class into two sections, and under 
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your supervision let the one question the other, 
and obtain full answers to its questions. 


N.B.—The alternatives this and that in brackets are 
to be used according as the speaker, teacher or boy, 
uses them with reference to things near at hand or at 
a distance. Care should be taken to keep the correct 
usage. Thus a boy in reply to the question, ‘‘ What is 
this ?” concerning a pen, should reply, unless he has one 
in his hand or by his side, ‘‘ 7hat is a pen.” 


Phonetic Transcript— 
‘wot Iz ‘SIs (Set)? ‘dis (Set) Iz 0 'kout, ke. 
Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XIV 


What is this ?—That (this) ts a pen. What ts this ?— 
That (this) is a pencil. What ts that ?—This (that) is a 
slate. What is this ?—That (this) isa book. What ts 
this ?—That (this) 7s an inkstand. 


Writing Exercise—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XV 


What is this ?—That (this) is a chair. What is that ? 
—This (that) is a form (a bench). What is this ?—That 
(this) isa table. What is that ?—This (that) ts a desk. 
What is this?—That (this) is a board (a blackboard). 
What is this ?—That (this) is a duster. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XVI 


What ts this ?—That (this) is a floor. What is that? 
—That is a roof. What ts this ?—That (this) 7s a door. 
What ts that ?—This (that) is a wall. What is this ?— 
That (this) is a lock. What is this ?—That (this) 7s a 
key. What is that ?—This (that) is a window. What 
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is that ?—That is a playground. What 7s that ?—That 
isa gate. What is that ?—That is a street. 


Writing Exercise.-—Copy out the Lesson. 


General Note to the Teacher on Lessons.—In these 
lessons it is not intended that the order should be 
rigidly followed, or, indeed, that four lessons should be 
occupied with the point of idiom and grammar involved. 
The material is so divided rather to emphasise two 
things— 

(1) The need for thorough oral drill in each new 

point of idiom or grammar. 

(2) A similar need for slow and steady progress in 

spelling and writing. 


It is probable that with a good level class two lessons 
or even one will be enough for the use of this and that. 
With most classes in most schools, however, the boys 
being very mixed, as many as four lessons will probably 
be found necessary. 


LESSON XVII 


What are these ?—Those (these) are pens. What are 
these ?—Those (these) are pencils. What are these ?— 
Those (these) are boys. What are those ?—These (those) 
are forms (benches). What are these ?—Those (these) 
are slates. What are those ?—These (those) are books. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as for Lessons 
aaa VI. 


Phonetic Transcript— 
‘wot 9 'diljz (‘Souz)? diljz (Souz) a 'penz, &e. 
Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 


N.B.—Are is unaccented and pronounced 0. It has 


a strong form ai, as in ai ju gouip aut? (Are you going 
out 2). ae 
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LESSON XVIII 


What are those ?—Those are walls. What are these ? 
—Those (these) are doors. What are these ?—Those 
(these) are windows. What are these ?—Those are caps. 
What are those ?—Those (these) are cloths. What are 
these ?— Those (these) are buttons, 


Instructions to the Teacher.—Similarly drill the class 
with as many sentences of the above type as possible. 
It is advisable at the present stage however, in order 
that the boys may, as it were, visually perceive the 
meaning of these and those, to confine them to names of 
objects several of which can be seen or touched. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XIX 


What is this?—/¢ isa room. What is that?’—/¢ isa 
playground. What is this?—/J¢ is a pen. What is 
that 2—J¢ is a pencil. What is this?—/¢ is a book. 
What is that?—/J¢ is a slate. What is he?—He isa 
boy: he is nota man. What is he?—He is a man: he 
is not a boy. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The general method is 
the same as that given under Lesson XIII. Since the 
boys are, however, familiar with this is and that is, 
begin by asking the questions suggested above concern- 
ing lifeless objects, and let the boys reply immediately 
in full sentences of the type they already know. Thus 
the forms, What 1s this ?—This 1s a room, may be taken 
as the starting-point. After this recapitulatory work is 
done, let the boys ask you questions, and do you in reply 
introduce the new form, Jt is a room, laying emphasis 
on it. Write each answer on the board and underline 
the word zt in each. The boys, it is presumed, will have 
got some inkling of the significance of zt. Now explain 
in the vernacular that zt is a word used instead of 

C 
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the name of a single object that has no life. Again 
ask the questions first asked, and demand replies with 
it instead of this and that. 

Proceeding, point to a boy and say, What is he? 
laying emphasis on he. Another boy will reply, That 
(or this) is a boy. Then, after a series of similar 
answers, write the question on the board, underlining 
the word he. Next get the boys in turn to ask the 
same question and reply, with emphasis on he, He is a 
boy, to each, and write the full answer on the board, 
underlining he. Now explain the meaning of he, as 
before of it. The last question in the exercise is now 
possible to a boy questioning and a boy answering. 
The effect of the negative can easily be shown by 
gesture in the sequence of sentences shown in the 
lesson. 


Phonetic Transcript— 
It%zo'rum. ‘wot 1 hi?—hri iz ‘not a 'boi. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XxX 


What are these?’—They are pencils. What are 
those ’—They are pens. What are these?—They are 
books. What are those ?’—They are slates. What are 
these’—They are caps. What are these?—They are 
buttons. What are they ?—7hey are boys. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as for 
Lesson XIX. 


Phonetic Transcript— 
‘wot 9 'dujz %—Voi 9 ' pensilz. 
(As to are, v. supra, Lesson XVII.) 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson, 
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LESSON XXI 


What are these ?—They are doors. What are those? 
—They are windows. What are those’—They are 
walls. What are these?—They are forms. What are 
these ?—They are desks. What are these ’—They are 
keys. What are those’—They are locks. What are 
they ?—They are schoolboys: they are not men. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as for 
Lesson XIX. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XXII. 


What is this ?—/¢ is a board (blackboard). What is 
that?—J¢ is a window. What is this?—ZJ¢ is a door. 
What is that?—/J/¢t is a wall. What is this¢—/¢ is a 
key. What is that?—/J¢ isa lock. What is he ?—He 
is a schoolboy. What is he ?—He is a teacher: he is 
not a boy. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as for 
Lesson XIX. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XXIII 


ITamaman. Youareaboy. Lamateacher. You 
are a schoolboy. You are boys. You are schoolboys. 
You are not men. What am I?—You area man; you 
are a teacher. What are you?—I am a boy; Tama 
schoolboy. Ave you aman?—No, Jam notaman. We 
are boys; we ave schoolboys. What 7s 1t ?—It is a cap ; 
it is a bench. What are they ?—They are pencils ; they 
are caps; they are coats. Is this a pen?—No, 7¢ is not a 
pen; zt zs a pencil. 
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Instructions to the Teacher.—1n general method follow 
the instructions given under Lessons XIII. and XIX. 
above. Say slowly, distinctly, and with emphasis 
(pointing to yourself), J am a man ; then pointing to a 
boy and plainly speaking to him say, You are a boy. 
After repeating the process several times with different 
boys, write the sentences on the board. Next address 
two or three boys (naming the boys) and say, You are 
boys. Repeat the process with several fresh groups of 
boys, and then write this sentence also on the board. 

Then explain in the vernacular, without translation, 
the significance of J and you. Proceed to question in- 
dividual boys with the questions, What am I? What 
are you? Get the boys now to answer you in English, 
which they should now be able to do. 

Next take a group of boys, and explain in the ver- 
nacular that if you ask them What are you? the reply 
is, We are boys; and that the significance of we for 
several corresponds to the significance of J for one. 
Let the boys then reply to this question, and after 
repetition with several fresh groups write the phrase 
clearly on the blackboard and underline we. 

The new forms of question, What zs it? What are 
they ? should be taught with reference to an object or 
objects, such as a cap or caps. Ample drill should be 
given with other objects. As always, the boys should 
be made to question each other in different sections. 

The questions, Are you a man? Is this a pen? can be 
indicated by the tone of voice, or, failing that, by a 
suggestion in the vernacular that a question is being 
asked and an answer needed. 


Phonetic Transcript— 
‘al om o'men, ‘jutw or a "boi. ‘wot om ‘ai? 


‘wot 9 'juw? ‘a: ju 0 'men? ‘nou, ai om ‘not 9 
‘men. WI 9 'boiz. 


Writing Kxercise.—Copy out the Lesson, 
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DriLu 


The complete tense may now be formed in sentences 
on the blackboard. 


LI am a boy (a man, a teacher, a schoolboy). 
You are a boy (a man, &c.). 

He is a boy (a man, &c.). 

It is a pen (a pencil, &c.). 

We are boys (men, schoolboys). 

You are boys (men, schoolboys). 

They are boys (men, schoolboys). 

They are pens (pencils, &c.). 


Drill may be given with other words that are known 
to the boys and are suitable, such as those shown in 
brackets. 


LESSON XXV 


Rama is a boy. He is a boy. Gopal is a teacher. 
ITamateacher. JTamaman. Govindisa boy. You 
area boy. Govind, Rama, and Krishna are boys. They 
are boys. Gopal and Krishna are men. We are men. 
What is this?—/J¢ 7s a pen. What is that?’—/It is a 
slate. What are these’—7Zhey are pens; they are 
books. What are those?—They ave slates; they are 
caps; they are coats. Govind, Rama, and Krishna, 
you are boys. Are you men?’—No, we are boys. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—In this lesson the 
material is mainly recapitulatory. Its purpose is to 
lead up to the grammatical term pronoun. 

Take the sentences in the exercise two by two. 
Thus, pronounce the sentence Rama is a boy clearly 
without pointing to Rama. Then point to him and say, 
He is a boy. ‘Treat similarly the other pairs of sen- 
tences in which the other pronouns occur, Thus by 
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contrast and brisk action the class can be easily led up 
to the fact that the words I, you, he, it, we, you, they 
are used instead of nouns, ‘Tell them that they are 
called pronouns ; write the words a pronoun ( pronouns) 
on the board; insist on the correct spelling of them, 
and get the class to formulate a simple rule which they 
should, as before, enter in their grammatical] note- 
books. ‘The interrogative forms may be similarly 
drilled and the form noted; so also the negative in 
connection with questions. 


Drill— 
I am a boy. We are boys. 
You are a boy. You are boys. 
He is a teacher. They are boys. 
It is a pen. They are pens. 


Phonetic Transcript— 


'raimo Iz 0 'boil. ‘goipal iz 9 'tijt\o. ‘goivind az 
9'boi. 'kri\no. ond (and). 


N.B.—In the first syllables of Gopal and Govind, the 
vowel sound is a pure, close 0, hence it is not written 
ou. In the second syllable of Gopal the vowel sounds 
would seem to be a “‘ dark” a, 7.e. a sound intermediate 
between a and 0. An Englishman would naturally 
pronounce these words gowpal and gouvind. 


Writing Exercise-—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XXVI 


Come here. He is coming here. Go. He is going. 
Come here. They are coming here. Go. They are 
going. Lam walking. YT am running. I am standing. 
I am sitting. Walk here. Run here. Stand there. 
Sit there. 
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Instructions to the Teacher— 


1. Beckon to a boy, saying, Come here. The boy 
will understand. As he comes, say slowly 
to the rest of the class, He is coming here. 
Then give the boy the sign of dismissal, saying 
Go. As he goes, say slowly to the rest of the 
class, He ts going. Repeat the treatment of 
come and go with several boys. Then write 
the words on the blackboard and get the boys 
to spell and read them individually and col- 
lectively. Next go through the same process 
with a group of boys. Say Come here, to a 
group; They are coming here, to the class. 
Repeat this with fresh groups. Then write 
the words on the blackboard and get the class 
to spell and read as before. 


2. Next divide the class into two sections and let a 
boy out of one section call another boy out of 
the other section as the teacher has done. 
Explain in the vernacular that you are going 
to ask a question in English as to what the 
boy is doing. Then say slowly and clearly, 
What is he doing? making the class repeat the 
question after you. You may then write the 
question on the board. The boy replies, He 
is coming. Do the same with go. Then after 
repetition with other boys, let a boy from one 
section call several boys by name from the 
other section. Ask What are they doing? The 
boy replies, Z’hey are coming. Do the same 
with go. 

3. I am walking, I am running, I am standing, I am 
sitting, must be acted. First walk slowly, and 
say distinctly and with emphasis, J walk; write 
the words on the blackboard and get the boys 
to spell and read them. Follow the same 
method with run, stand, sit. Then call a boy 
out and say Walk here, in an authoritative tone, 
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as with come. Do the same with the other 
three words. Do the same thing several times 
in the case of each verb with fresh individual 
boys and with groups of boys. 

4. Here and there can be taught in the same way as 
this and that in previous exercises. 


Phonetic Transcript— 

‘kam ‘hito. ht w ‘kamip ‘thito. ‘'gou. bi 
‘gouln. Sei o ‘kamip (‘gouln). ai om 
‘woikin, ‘ranip, ‘steendin, 'sItip. ‘wotlk. ‘ran. 
'steend. ‘sit. ‘Sete. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XXVII 


(a) Run; he is running. Walk; he ws walking. 
Stand ; he is standing. Sit; he ts sitting. 

(b) Sit; you are sitting ; I am sitting here; we are 
sitting. Stand; you are standing ; I am stand- 
ing here; we are standing here. Run; you are 
running; 1 am running; we are running. 
Walk; you are walking; I am walking; we 
are walking. AmI running? Am I walking? 
Yes, you are walking. No, you are running, 
standing. You are not walking. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—In part (1) the instruc- 
tions (1) and (2) given under Lesson XX VI. should 
be followed. In part (2) another step is necessary. 
Address individual boys or groups of boys in the im- 
perative with these verbs, each in turn. Then as they 
do the actions, say slowly, You are walking, You are 
running, and write the sentences on the blackboard. 
Then ask, What are you doing ? (v. last Lesson for pro- 
cedure), the reply to be made in English. If neces- 
sary, revive their memory of J and We by asking 
What are you? They will reply, We are boys. Then 
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proceed (in the vernacular): What are you doing? 
They will reply, Z am running, or We are running. 
Similar treatment may teach What am I doing? What 
are we doiny ? and their appropriate answer forms. 


Phonetic Transcript — 


hi iz 'ranin, &e. wi o 'stendin 'hito. ‘em ai 
‘woikin. ‘jes, JU o'wotkin. ‘wot o ju'duiwin? 
‘wot om ai'duiwin? ‘wot 0 wi 'du:win? 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XXVIII 


Rama is walking. They are walking. Gopal zs 
writing. They are sitting. They are writing. We 
are writing. Govind is standing. They are standing. 
You are running. We are walking. Krishna 1s coming. 
The teacher is going. They are standing. 


Instructions to the Teacher— 


1. Follow the detailed instructions given under 
Lessons XXVI. and XXVII. The verbs 
should be taught by action on the part of the 
teacher, imitation on the part of the boys, and 
questioning on the part of both teacher and 
boys. 

2. The purpose of the exercise is by means of re- 
capitulation to lead up to the grammatical 
term «a verb. Explain in the vernacular that 
all the words, run, walk, &c., which state an 
action or a condition of a person or thing, are 
called verbs (a verb, verbs). Lead them in- 
ductively to formulate a rule, which they should 
enter in their notebooks, that, when he or tt 
or a person or thing not addressed or not 
speaking is the person or thing that does the 
action, an s is added to the verb. 
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Drill.—Practise the boys in the conjugation of the 
verb with action. Thus— 


I am walking. We are sitting. 
You are running. You are writing. 
He its standing. They are gowng. 


Practise similarly with other verbs, and with the in- 
terrogative and negative forms. Always use command 
to get the right action, and question to get the required 
form of the verb. 


Phonetic Transeript— 


‘goipal iz 'raitin. Sei o'raitm. da 'tijtler Iz 
'gouln. 


N.B.—The + of teacher is sounded because the next 
word which forms part of the breath-group begins with 
a vowel sound. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XXIX 


I am shutting the door (the window). Shut the doo 
(the window). He 7s shutting the door (the window 
I am opening the door (the window). Open the doo 
(the window). He is opening the door (the window 
Rama and Gopal, shut the door (the window). The 
are shutting the doors (the windows). Rama an 
Gopal, open the doors (the windows). They are openi? 
the doors (the windows). You are shutting the do 
(the window). You are shutting the doors (t 
windows). We are opening the doors (the windows 
We are shutting the doors (the windows). Am 
opening the door? No, you are shutting the do 


(it). 
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Instructions to the Teacher.—The procedure to be 
adopted is the same as that in Lessons XXVI.— 
XXVIII. The effect of the definite article may be 
made felt by emphasis, and by pointing or touching. 
The connection between the verb and the object may 
be made felt by pointing to or touching the object as 
the action is performed, Practice can be given by the 
use of other objects, e.g. desk, book. Drill, too, in in- 
terrogative and negative sentences. 


Phonetic Transcript— 


fat. al om ‘jatin So ‘doo. ‘oupon. ai em 
‘ouponin do ‘doo. . hi iz '\atin 5a 'windou. 
Sel or 'ouponin (note that the r of are is 
sounded. Why?). Sei o ‘Satin 5a 'doioz. om 
al'‘ouponin 5a 'windou?’ 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XXX 


Drill.—Action by individuals and groups of boys 
should accompany the drill. 
I am shutting (opening) the door (the window). 
You are shutting the door (the window). 
He is shutting the door (the window). 
We are shutting the door (the window). 
You are shutting the door (the window). 
They are shutting the door (the window). 


LESSON XXxXI 


Shut @ door. Shut the door. Open a book. You, 
Rama, open another book. Take this book. Open the 
book. I am touching the desk. You, Gopal, touch the 
wall. I give you a book. I give you the boox. Give 
me a book. Give me the book. Give Gopal a book. 
Give him the book. Give me some books. I give you 
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the books. Give Gopal some books. Give him the books 
Give me the duster. Give Rama the chalk. Give hin 


the chalk. 


Instructions to the Teacher— 


1. Bring out the difference between the words a ani 
the by action. Thus in saying the sentence 
Shut a door, do not point to any door, but le 
the boy choose a door to shut. In the sentenc 
Shut the door, however, point to a door signify 
ing the door to be shut. After using shut an 
open in a series of such acted antitheses wit 
window, desk, book, write the sentences in pair 
on the blackboard and underline a and the 
each case. Call the attention of the boys t 
the difference of your action in each sentence 
and explain why you made the difference. Ib 
the sentence Give me some books, some ma 
be clearly but not emphatically pronounced 
its meaning may be briefly conveyed by 
vernacular explanation, or led up to by such 
series of sentences as the following: Here ai 
some books (in English); count them (in th 
vernacular). Take three or four (in the ve 
nacular). You have (in the vernacular) so? 
books (in English). 

2. Proceed to the new verbs touch and give (take 
Act them while pronouncing them (v. Instru 


tions to Lessons XX VI. and XXVII.). 


3. In using the words you, me, and him in I a 
giving you a book, &c., convey their significan 
by pointing as before in introducing J, you, h 
As usual, when their significance is grasped 
means of your action and explanation, wri 
them on the board and underline them. T 
force of another can be drilled easily by a seri 
of commands with such as those given in t 
exercise, but with other objects. 
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4. The general method of drill with individuals and 
groups and sections involved in the previous 
lessons should be continued. 


Phonetic Transeript— 


‘juiw, ‘rama, 'oupon o'nade 'buk. (Yow is em- 
phatic: contrast its pronunciation here with 
that in 'wot o ju 'duiwin?) 'teik 'd1s 'buk. 
‘tat) 30 ‘worl. ai 'giv ju o 'buk. ‘giv mi do 
‘buk. ‘giv him do 'buk. ‘giv mi som 'buks, 
‘gtv him do 'tlork. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 


LESSON XXXII 


I am putting the book on the table. I am walking fo 
_the table. I am standing by the blackboard. I am 
writing on the blackboard. The boys are writing on 
slates. The teacher is writing on the blackboard. 
Rama, come fo the table. Rama, go from the table. 
Rama is walking from the table. I am walking fo the 
bench. Iam running from the table to the bench. I 
am standing on the bench. I am sitting on the chair. 
The teacher is sitting on the chair. The boys are sitting 
on benches. Rama is sitting on the floor. I am putting 
the pen zn the book. Rama, bring the duster. Put it 
on the table. Now, put it on the table. Put the chalk 
by it. Put itonthe chair. Rama, take it to the black- 
board. Krishna, put it 7m a book. Govind, put it im 
the book. Put the chair by the blackboard. Puta book 
in the desk. Bring it from the desk. Give it to Rama. 
I am giving Rama a book. Give the book tv Govind. 
Give it to me (Give it me). I am standing by the door. 
Boys (to a group or section) stand by the wall. Take 
your books im your hands. Open them. Shut your 
books, Put them on the bench. Where are they 
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now? Are they on the bench? They are not on th 
bench, (No, they are on the floor, im the desk, by th 
wall, Wc.) 


Instructions to the Teacher— 


(This is mainly a lesson on prepositions. ) 


i 


In order to convey the meaning of the words o 
in, to, from, by, the same procedure of slo 
speech accompanied by action as that indicate 
in previous lessons should be followed. Eacl 
preposition should be taken separately and b 
thoroughly grasped by the boys before proceed 
ing to the next. Thus: Take the sentence 
am putting the book on the table ; speak it slowly 
and while emphasising on indicate the effect o 
on by action. In order that the meaning of the 
word may be better grasped repeat with othe: 
objects such as a pen, a pencil, &c. Then turr 
to any boy in the class and say, Put the book on 
the table ; repeat the process with other boys 
Then ask a boy out of one section to tell ir 
English another boy out of the other section t 
put the book on the table. Repeat this witl 
other boys. Then write the whole sentence or 
the board. 


. The meaning of the new verbs put, take, bring 


must be conveyed in the same way as that o' 
run, go, come respectively. 


- In Take your books in your hands, the word hanc 


may be easily taught by indication. Treat it a: 
all previous new nouns. Yow is already known 
your may be easily comprehended. 


. Them may be taught as me, him, you, &e., before. 


Now can be taught by drill in a sequence o: 
actions, as shown in the lesson. 


. Where can be taught in connection with here anc 


there, or some phrase indicating place, 
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Phonetic Transcript— 


‘put. ‘'putip. ai om ‘putin do 'buk on (on) do 
‘teibel. ai om 'woikin tu (to) do bent{. ai om 
‘standin bai do 'blekboid. ai om 'putin de 'pen m 
So ‘desk. ‘'brip it from (from) So 'desk. ‘'teik jure 


‘buks m juio 'hendz. ‘oupon dom. ‘put dom on 
(on) do 'bent{. ‘'weior o dei 'nau? ‘a! dei on (en) 
do 'bentf. 


N.B.—On, to, from, have both emphatic and unem- 
phatic pronunciation, viz. on, an ; tu, ta; from, fram. 
The emphatic form may be used until the force of the 


words is known: then the unemphatic or normal form 
should be used. 


Writing Exercise—Copy out the first twelve sen- 
tences of the Lesson. 


LESSON XXXIII 


Drill.—A. Let the boys do the following actions on 
the command of the teacher :— 


Rama, stand on the bench. Krishna, go ¢o the 
blackboard. Gopal, take a book in your hand. Go to 
the wall. Put the book by the wall. Go ¢o the bench. 
Govind, come to the table. Take this book to the wall. 
Put it on the floor by the wall. Run ¢o the bench. 
Rajagopal, run ¢o the blackboard. Take the duster. 
Bring it to me. Now, put it on the table. Take the 
chalk to the bench. Give it to Rama. Rama, bring 
the chalk to me. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The commands given 
above are only typical. In order to make the class as 
lively as possible there should be a regular fire of ques- 
tions. Remembering not to go outside the limit of the 
knowledge of the class, the teacher should frame before- 
hand a list of commands possible to be used, He may 
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vary the work by giving commands to groups of boy 
He may, as always, divide the class into sections an 
get boys out of one section to give similar commands 
boys out of the other. 


Drill.—B. Another mode of drill is the following 
Let the teacher act himself, and with each action ask 
boy or several boys to tell him what he is doing. Usin 
the form What am I doing? later he may drill wit 
command, question and answer, the forms singula 
and plural: What are you doing? What is he doing 
What are we doing? What are you doing? What ar 
they doiny ? with their appropriate answers. He may 
then get a boy to act and to use now the same question 
to other boys. The class, as usual, may be divided into 
sections. 


Writing Exercise—Copy out the question forms 
What am I doing? &c., and such sentences from the 
last lesson as are possible. 


General Note.—It may be that the material in these 
two lessons is more than can be done in the time. If 
so, it is at the discretion of the teacher to divide them 
and extend them into three or four lessons. 


LESSON XXXIV 


A head. A face. Aneye. A tooth. A nose. A hand. 
A leg. A finger. An arm. A mouth. An ear. 
A toe. A foot. 


_ Instructions to the Teacher.—Proceed on the same 
lines as those given in the Instructions to Lessons 
I.-X. After the names of the parts of the body here 
given are known and well pronounced, drill with ques- 
tions of the type given in Lesson XIII. : thus, What is 
this ?—That is an eye. 
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Phonetic Transeript— 


ea'thed. o'feis. on'ai. o'tu@. 9 'nouz. o 'hend. 
2 ‘leg. o'fimgo. on'am. o'maué. on ‘ilo. 
a'tou. o 'fut. 


Writing Exercise-—Copy out the words given in the 
Lesson, 


LESSON XXXV 


Heads. Faces. Eyes. Teeth. Noses. Hands. Legz. 
Fingers. Arms. Mouths. Ears. Toes. Feet. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as in Lesson 


XXXIV. 
Phonetic Transcript— 


‘hedz. ‘feisiz. ‘aiz, ‘tij@. ‘nouziz. ‘'hendz. 
‘legz. ‘fmgoz. ‘aimz. 'maudz, ‘loz. 'touz. 
'fijt. [Notice maudz. } 


Writing Exercise—Copy out the words given in the 
Lesson. 


LESSON XXXVI 


A chin. A cheek. A jaw. A forehead. A thumb. 
A wrist. An elbow. <A shoulder. A knee. An 
ankle. A back. A stomach. A heel. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as in Lesson 


XXXIV. 


Phonetie Transcript— 
a't{m. o'tlijk. o'dgo:. o'forhed. o'@am. 9 'rist. 
en 'elbou. 9a 'Souldo. o 'nitj. on 'enkol. 9 
'bek. o'stamok. 0 'hitjl. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the words given in the 
Lesson. 
D 
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LESSON XXXVITI 


Chins. Cheeks. Jaws. Foreheads. Thumbs. Wrist 
Elbows. Shoulders. Knees. Ankles. Backs 
Stomachs. Heels. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The same as in Lesso 


XXXIV. 


Phonetic Transcript— 
'tlinz. ‘tlijks. ‘dgoiz. ‘'forhedz. '@amz. ‘rists 
' ‘elbouz. ‘Souldoz, ‘nitjz. ‘enkelz. ‘'beks 
‘stamoks, ‘'hitjlz. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the words given in th 
Lesson, 


LESSON XxXXVIITI 


This is my head. That is your head. That is his 
head. This is my hand. That is your hand. That is 
his hand. Theseare my hands. Those are you? hands. 
Those are his hands. This is my foot. That is your 
foot. That is izs foot. These are my feet. Those are 
your feet. Those are his feet, &c. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The purpose of this 
lesson is to provide practice in the names of the parts 
of the body and in the words my, your, his. First call 
out two boys; point to your head and say, This 7s my 
head, laying emphasis on my; then pointing to the first 
boy say, That is your head, with emphasis on your ; then 
pointing to the second boy say, That 7s his head (to the 
class). Repeat this with other parts of the body and 
with fresh boys. Then after some drill of this kind 
write the words my, your, his on the board. Then call 
out three boys, and let one do the same as you. Repeat 
with other boys. 


Phonetic Transcript— 
mai(my).  hrtz. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the Lesson. 
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LESSON XXXIX 


I show you my book. Rama, show me your book. 
Bring me your slate. Show it tome. Show it to Gopal. 
Show me your foot. Show Gopal his toe. Gopal, show 
me your fingers. Show me your hand. Show me Rama’s 
heel? Which ishisankle? Whichishis elbow? Which 
is his nose? Krishna, which are your ears? I hold up 
my hand. Hold up your hands. Which is Govind’s 
back? Bring me his pen. Take my pencil to him. Boys, 
hold up your slates. Put them on the floor. Take 
them and write on them. Write this :—Show me your 
mouth, your knee, your forehead, your thumb, your 
teeth, your arms, your legs. Gopal, show me your 
mouth, your knee, &e. Gopal, which is Krishna’s chin 2 
Which are his eyes? Which is my cheek? Now, show 
me my wrist? Which is your jaw? Hold up your note- 
books. Put them on your desks. Hold up your head, 
Rama. Boys, stand on your feet. Hold up your heads. 
Are you writing? Now, stop. Are you writing now? 
No, we are not writing. Iam not writing. 


Instructions to the Teacher— 

1. The purpose of this lesson is further drill in the 
names of the parts of the body already learnt, 
and in the use of my, your, his. The means are 
command and action, question and answer, as in 
Lesson XXXVIII, Full instructions are un- 
necessary ; use the various methods suggested in 
previous lessons for making the class lively. 
When answers are required, always insist on full 
sentences in reply; thus:—in reply to a ques- 
tion such as Which is your head? do not be 
satisfied with mere pointing, but demand, This 7s 
my head. 

2. In teaching the meaning of new words, verbs and 
nouns, as always, avoid translation; teach by 
means of action and imitation in the case of 
verbs, and of pointing and slow naming in the 
case of nouns, 
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3. The method of teaching the meaning of which i 
the same as that for teaching the meaning 
what (v. Lesson XIII.). First use the word wit 
emphasis in a series of questions; then, whe 
the significance is felt by the class, write it o 
the board and explain in the vernacular tha 
when it is asked to distinguish one object or se 
of objects from other objects or sets of object 
which is used. 

4. The force of stop may be perhaps felt at once; ij 
not, it may be shown by the teacher by thre 
sentences, such as, ‘‘ J am writing. Now, la 
stopping. I am not writing.” 

5. Drill incidentally, as usual, with negative an 
interrogative sentences. 


Phonetic Transcript— 


‘fou. ‘fou mr 'ra;imoz 'hijl. ‘wit{ i hiz ‘enkel 
‘wit\ 9 jUior 'iloz (note the sounded ¢ in your 
Why?) ‘hould op. ‘goivindz. 'Kri{noz 
‘noutbuks, ‘stop. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the first twelve sentence: 
of the Lesson. 


LESSON XL 


These (those) are our pens. These (those) are oui 
pencils. These (those) are our slates. These (those 
are our books. These (those) are our caps. This i 
our school. This is owr schoolroom. This is ou? teacher 
These (those) are their pens. These (those) are thei 
pencils, These (those) are theiv caps. This is not my 
cap; it is yours; itis his, This is not your cap; it i 
mine. Is this cap yours? &e. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—Collect on the tabl 
several pens, pencils, books, slates, &e., and say to the 
boys to whom they belong: These (those) are you 
pencils, books, &e, Then in answer to the question 
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What are these (those)? the boys must be made to say 
in chorus, These ave owr pens, pencils, &e. Then write 
the word ow on the board and explain in the verna- 
cular that owr corresponds to we as my to J. 

In teaching fhezr divide the class into two sections ; 
collect certain articles, such as pens, pencils, &c., from 
one section and place them on the table; then say to 
the section from which they have been collected, These 
are your pens, pencils, &c., as before, when dealing with 
our. ‘Turn then to the other section and say, What are 
these? make them say in reply, pointing to the first 
section, These are their pens, pencils, kc. Then after 
repetition write thezr on the board and explain in the 
vernacular that their corresponds to they, as his to he. 
The significance of yours and his and mine will be 
easily felt from the context. Drill is necessary to 
enforce the significance. 


Phonetic Transcript— 


‘auo (our). ‘diljz or ‘avo 'penz. (Note or). dete 
(their). ‘juioz (yours). 'Iz 'O1s 'kep 'juiez? 
It Iz ‘main. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the first three and the 
last three sentences in the Lesson each twice. 


LESSON XLI 


Rama, bring me your notebook. Bring me Gopal’s 
book. Now Krishna’s. Bring me their slates. Take 
them their notebooks. Gopal, Rama, and Krishna, 
come ere. Hold up your hands. [ hold up my hand 
too. Boys (to the class), these are our hands. Show us 
your hands. Govind, bring ws your pen, your pencil, 
and your slate. Rama, Gopal, and Krishna, bring me 
your pens, your pencils, and your slates. Boys, these 
are their pens. Which are their pencils? Which are 
their slates? This is my right hand. This is my left 
hand. Now, boys, show me your ght hands. Show 
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me your left hands. Show me your elbows. This i 
my right foot. This is my left foot. Is this my 77g 
foot ?—No, it is your left. Boys, stand on the form 
Show me your right feet. Now, show me your left fee 
Rama, which is your right ear? Now, which is you 
left ear? Is this your /eft ear?—No, it is my sgh 
Boys, touch your right eyes. Now touch your /ef 
Here is my vight hand. My /eft is on my head 
Where is my left? I put my book on the table. Wher 
is my book? Where are you sitting? Where are yo 
standing? Where are you now? 


Instructions to the Teacher.—In general, the procedur 
to be followed is the same as in Lessons XXXIV. an 
XL. Us should be taught in the same way as me 
him, &c. Practise with several sentences in whic 
indication can be practised, such as //eve is a pen, Pu 
the book here, &c. Right and left should also be taught 
by action. 

As before, all through insist on full answers in reply 
to questions and to commands where possible. Write 
all new words, when taught, on the board. 


Phonetic Transcript— 


ai thould op 'mai 'hend 'turw (too). ‘fou es jute 
thendz. ‘rait (right). ‘left. ‘{ou mi jurer 'elbouz. 


Writing Euxercise.— Select twelve sentences, par 
ticularly those in which new words occur, from the 
Lesson. 


LESSON XLII 


Rama, bring your book to me. I place it on the 
table. Take it in your hand. Now place it on the 
table. I am speaking English. Govind, speak Tamil 
What are you speaking ?—I am speaking Tamil. Sub 
biah, speak Telugu. What are you speaking ?—I an 
speaking Telugu. Boys, he is speaking Telugu. 1 see 
with my eyes. Rama, with what do you see? I hea 
with my ears. Govind, with what do you hear? I wall 
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with my legs. Krishna, with what do you walk? I 
smell with my nose. With what do you smell? Boys, 
with what do you see?i With what do you hear? With 
what do you walk? I speak with my tongue. Rama, 
with what do you speak. Boys, with what do you speak ? 
With what do we eat? With what do we drink? 
Where do we sleep?—We sleep on the floor, Am I 
eating now? (Am I[ drinking now?). Are you sleeping 
now’ No, you are not eating. I am not sleeping, &c. 


Instructions to the Teacher. 

1. The new verbs, as before, must be taught by 
means of action. 

2. Use the question, What am I doing? and drill 
with the other forms, What are you ? What ts he 
doing? When sufficient drill has been given, 
write all the questions and their proper answers 
on the board. 

3. The form of question, With what do you see, &c., 
should be led up to in the same way as the 
former question, What am I doing? If pro- 
nounced slowly the significance will be felt 
from the words already known in it. When all 
the new verbs, see, hear, wulk, smell, have been 
well drilled and their meaning grasped, then 
write the questions, With what do you see, &e., 
on the board and drill with the other forms, With 
what do I see? &c., With what does he see? &e. 

4. The new preposition with must be taught in the 
same way as in, to, from, &c. (v. Lesson XX X1I.). 


Phonetic Transcript— 

'pleis. ai 'pleis 1t on So 'teibel. ‘spijk. ai om 
'spijkiy 'Ingli\. ‘'sitj. ai 'silj] wid mai 'aiz. ‘'raime, 
wid 'wot du ju 'sitj? wid 'wot du ju "hie? wid 'wot 
du wi 'ijt, 'drink, &c.? ‘wee du wi 'slijp? ‘ijtip, 
‘drinkin, 'slijpin. 

Writing Exercise—Copy out the sentences in the 
Lesson. 
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LESSON XLIII 


We are speaking English. What are we doing? (7 
the class). Rama, Govind, and Krishna, bring me your 
slates. What are you doing? (as they are coming). 
Now, go to your benches. What are you doing? Stand 
on your benches. What are you doing? They are 
standing on their benches. What are they doing? (to 
the class). Go and open (07 shut) the doors. What are 
you doing? What are they doing ? (to the class). Now, 
shut the windows. What are you doing? What are 
they doing? (to the class). Rama, take a book in your 
hand. Hehas a book in his hand. What has he in his 
hand? J have a pencil in my hand. What have Jin my 
hand? Govind, you have a cap on your head. What have 
you on your head? Krishna and Gopal, you have coats 
on your backs. What have you on your backs? What have 
they on their backs. Rama, Gopal, and Krishna, take 
your pencils. Hold them up. What have you in your 
hands? What have they in their hands? Boys, you 
and I have notebooks. We have notebooks. What 
have we? Rama, give me yours? Take mine. You, 
boys, take owrs ; give us yours ; bring theirs. | 


Instructions to the Teacher. 


1. Follow the instructions given before for teaching 
the plural forms of the progressive present. 
Drill with other verbs. Recapitulate the sin- 
gular forms briefly, and complete the tense on 
the board (v. Lessons XX VIII. and XXIX.), 

2. To teach the verb have, follow the previous in- 
structions for the teaching of verbs (v. Lessons 
XXVI.-XXXITII.). Use action and imitation 
with command, question and answer. Com- 
plete, as usual, when the forms have been 
thoroughly drilled by oral teaching, the con- 
jugation of the present tense of have on the 
board. Having done the affirmative form of 
the tense, proceed to the interrogative, com- 
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pleting the answers in each person. Complete 
by conjugating afresh the present tense of have, 
with full question and answer on the board. 

3. Ours and theirs, v. supra, Lesson XL. 


Phonetic Transeript— 


‘wot 9 wi 'dutwiy? ‘wotoa ju 'duiwin? ‘wot 0 der 
‘duiwip? hr hez 0 'buk. ‘wot hez hi in hiz 'hend? 
(also, 'wotaz ht). ‘ai hev (also, 'aiv=Il’ve). ‘wot hev 
ai? (also, ‘wot ev ai’). ‘ju hev (also, 'ju:wv). ‘wot 
heev ju on (or on) jute "hed? (also, 'wot ov ju?). wi 
hev (also, *witjv), "wot hev wi? &c. (also, 'wot ov 2). 
Sei "hzev (also, 'Seiv). ‘wot hev Sei (a/so ov)? ‘auoz. 
"SEioz. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the last twelve sentences 
of the Lesson. 


LESSON XLIV 


I count the books on the table: one, two, thiee, four, 
five (as the case may be). 1 count the pens: one, two, 
three, &e. I count the doors: one, two, three, &c. I 
count the windows: one, two, three, &e. (Tell ten boys 
by name to stand up.) I count these boys: one, two, 
three, four, &e. I count their coats: one, two, three, &c. 
I count their caps: one, two, three, &e. You five boys 
(naming them) sit down. You five boys (to those still 
standing) hold up your hands. I count their hands: 
one, two, three, four, &c. I count their feet: one, two, 
three, four, &e. Krishna, I count your fingers: one, two 

. eight. I count your thumbs: one, two. I count 
your toes: one, two... ten. You twelve boys (naming 
them) stand up. Govind, count these boys. Gopal, 
count their coats. Rama, count their caps. Now, count 
the buttons on Krishna’s coat. You, Krishna, cownt 
his. Now, count these balls on the table. Count these 
books, these pencils, these pens. Cownt the windows of 
the room. Count the doors in the room. Count the 
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forms. Count your fingers, your thumbs, your toes. You, 
Rama, have two hands. Here are five boys. Count 
theirs. You four boys have eight feet. How many 
have we three? Count ours. 


Instructions to the Teacher. 


1. In this lesson the numbers one to twelve are to be 
taught. The teacher should begin by counting 
objects in the manner outlined in the lesson ; 
he should pronounce each number very slowly, 
and make the boys both individually and col- 
lectively repeat it after him. He might begin 
with objects which he can handle on the table 
before him; thus, he might take a pencil, hold 
it up and say one, then take another, add it to 
the first, hold both up and say two, and so on 
with others up to fen. He might then proceed 
to other objects at a distance from him, such as 
doors, forms, &c. Then he might (as suggested 
in the lesson) tell ten boys to stand up and 
slowly count them. Lastly, he might proceed 
to count parts of the body, such as hands, 
fingers, &c., in the manner suggested. 

2. The second half of the lesson should be devoted to 
making the boys themselves count the objects 
already counted, and other objects feasible and 
known by name to the class. 

3. Lastly, he should write the numbers on the board, 
always coupled with the name of some object 
or objects, thus— 


One book. Two pens. 
Three pencils. ‘our boys, &e. 

In each case the object or objects should be 
pointed out either by himself or the class, and 
given the correct number by the class, individu- 
ally, sectionally, or as a whole. 

4. His and theirs, ours, can be drilled without 
explanation. 
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Phonetic Transcript— 


al 'kaunt de 'buks on de 'teibal, ‘wan, 'tuiw, ' Orisj, 
‘foro, ‘faiv, ‘sks, 'sevon, ‘eit, 'nain, 'ten, 1'leven, 
‘twelv. ‘kaunt 'diljz 'boilz on de 'teibel. ‘hier o 
'faiv "boiz. 'hau 'ment hov 'wiij ' Orit]? 


Writing Exercise—Copy out the numbers one to 
twelve, with the name of the object or objects as written 
finally on the board. 


LESSON XLV 


I put these balls on the table; on the floor; on the 
desk, &e. You, Rama, put these six balls on the desk. 
Count them. How many balls are there? There are 
four balls in my hand and four balls on the table. 
How many are there in my hand? How many are there 
on the table? You ten boys (naming them), come here 
to the desk. How many boys are there here? You 
four boys, sit on the floor. How many are there 
sitting? How many are there standing? Four boys 
are sitting. Six boys are standing. Here are twelve 
pens. I place three on the table. I hold these in my 
hand. How many are there on the table? How many 
have Tin my hand? I take the three pens from the 
table. How many have Tin my hand now? Here are 
eleven boys. How many caps have they? how many 
coats? Here are three boys. How many hands have 
they? How many fingers has Krishna? How many 
thumbs? How many eyes have five boys? How many 
noses have seven boys? Take one boy from ten. 
How many are there now? How many legs has the 
table? How many doors has the room? how many win- 
dows? Govind, show me six pencils. Take two from 
them. How many are there now? Take three from 
them. How many are there now? I give you nine 
pens. Where are they? Show me them. Take two 
from them. Give me the two. How many have you 
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now! I give you five pencils. Put two to them. 
How many have you now? ‘Take three from them. 
How many have you now? Take seven from them. 
How many have you nowt You have no pencil. You 
have none. There are no pencils in your hand now. 


Instructions to the Tevacher.—The purpose of this 
lesson is drill in numbers learnt in the last lesson. 
The means are, as usual, action and imitation, produced 
by command and question. Al] answers should be in 
full sentences. The questions, How many .. .? and 
How many are there? should be first thoroughly drilled, 
being explained, if necessary, with the vernacular, till 
the class is well able to understand their meaning ; 
then they should be written on the board and read and 
spelt by the class. The second part of the lesson gives 
practice in elementary addition and subtraction in 
order to give flexibility in the use of the numbers. _ 

Further drill will suggest itself to the teacher with 
other objects well known to the boys. As usual also 
the class may be divided into sections and the boys 
themselves give commands and ask questions to be 
answered by their fellows. 

The negatives no and none may be introduced in 
an elementary subtraction exercise as suggested. The 
meaning may be further conveyed by a negative shake 
of the head. The adjective xo and the pronoun none 
may be drilled with many other sentences of the kind 
suggested in the lesson. 


Phonetic Transcript— 


‘deter 9 ‘foro "boilz m mai "hend end (commonly an) 
‘fora "boilz on Se 'teibol. 

‘hau 'ment ‘a! defer In mai 'hend? ‘hau ‘ment 
‘ar dsio thite? "hau ‘ment ‘a: dete ‘stendm? ‘ju 
heev (also, *jutwv) "nou '"pensil. "ju hev (‘juiwy) "nan. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the last twelve sentences 
of the Lesson. 
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LESSON XLVI 


One, two, 
Buckle my shoe. 
Three, four, 
Shut the door. 
Five, six, 

Pick up sticks. 
Seven, eight, 
Lay them straight. 
Nine, ten, 

A good fat hen. 
Eleven, twelve, 
Dig and delve. 


Phonetic T: ranscript— 


'Wan, 'tuiw, 
'bakol mai 'Surw. 
" Gritj, ' Sore, 

"fat 5a "dare. 
'faiv, 'siks, 

‘pik op 'stiks. 
'sevon, ‘eit, 

‘lei Som 'streit. 
'nain, 'ten, 

2 'gud fet 'hen. 
1'levon, 'twelv, 
‘dig on 'delv. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—Teach the names of 
objects and actions not known by direct illustration. 


LESSON XLVII 


Iam your teacher. WhoamlI? You are our teacher, 
Govind, come here. Who is this? That is Govind. 
Krishna, come here. Who is this? That is Govind. 
What is he? He is a boy. Rama, Gopal, Subbiah, 
come here. Who are these? They are Rama, Gopal, 
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and Subbiah. This is my pen; it is not yours. Whose 
pen is this? Is it yours, Rama ?—No, it is not mine. 
Rama, come here. This is his coat. Whose coat is this? 
That is Gopal’s. Krishna, bring me a slate. Whose 
slate is this? That is my slate; it is not mine; it is 
Gopal’s. Who sits in the chair? The teacher sits in 
the chair. Whosits on the bench? A boy sits on the 
bench. Rama, go to the door, Stand there. Who is 
standing by the door? Whose pencil is this? Here 
are two pens. Whose pens are they? Whose are 
those? I have three books here. Whose books are 
they? Rama, come here. Your name is Rama. What 
is your name? What is my name? What is your 
name? What is his name? Rama, Gopal, Krishna, 
and Govind, stand on the bench. What are their 
names? Rama, gotothe board. Write this: my name 
is Rama. Who is writing on the board. What is his 
name? Look at that boy (pointing). What is his? 
What are ours? Whose book is this? Whose pencils 
are these? &c. Have youa piece of chalk ?@—No, I have 
not (I have none). 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The method of teaching 
Who and Whose is the same as that given under 
Lesson XIII. Teach each separately; when their 
meaning has been grasped, write each on the board in 
a series of questions to cover all the persons of the verb, 
singular and plural, with appropriate answers) Thus— 


Who am 1? You are our teacher. 

Who are you? Jam Krishna. 

Who ws he? He is Gopal. 

Who are we? You are schoolboys. 

Who are you? We are schoolboys. 

Who are they? They are Gopal and Krishna. 


Write a similar scheme of question and answer with 
Whose. 

Having done this, as usual divide the class into sec- 
tions, and let boys out of one section question boys out 
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of the other; your work is to supervise their pronun- 
ciation and idiom. 

As usual the sentences in the lesson are only meant 
as typical ; utilise other material from the past lessons 
in the same way and for the same purpose. 


Phonetic Transcript— 

‘hurwom 'ai? 'thuiwiz 'd1s? 'huiwo 'ditjz? 'hutwz 
‘kout 1z'dis?@ "hurwz'sleit 1z dis? ' wot Iz juo 'neim ? 
‘luk ot ‘Set "boi. "heev ju o 'pijs ov 'tloik? 


Writing Exercise—Copy out the last fifteen sentences 
of the Lesson. 


LESSON XLVIII 


The wall is white. Your coat is white. Rama, your 
coat too is white. My turban is white. My hair is 
black. Govind, show me your slate. It is black. The 
colour of the board is black. Here is a pencil. Its 
colour is blue. Here isa book. See, its colowr is blue. 
Here is another book. It is red. My pencil is red. 
Gopal’s cap is red. The benchis brown. Krishna, hold 
up your pencil. Its colour is brown. This is grass. 
This is sand. What is this? That is grass. What is 
this? Thatis sand. Its colour is brown. The coluur of 
grass is green. Rama, go to the playground and bring 
me some grassand sand. Now, what is the colour of the 
grass? What is the colour of the sand? Here is a 
pencil. What colour is it? Itis black. Go and bring 
me the chalk. What colowr 7s it? What colour is my 
turban? What colour is your cap? I have a ball in 
my hand. What is its colour? Here isa leaf. What 
colour is 1t? Inthe playground is a tree. It has leaves 
and a trunk. What colour are the leaves? What colour 
is the trunk? Rama, go and bring me a leaf. What 
colour is it? Whose pencil is this? What colour is it? 
Whose book is this? What colour 7s it? Bring me a 
ved pencil. Now bring a //ue pencil. Give me a black 
pen. Give me a brown pen, Xe. 
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Instructions to the Teacher— 


1. Begin by teaching each colour separately. Poin 
to several white objects in succession, saying 0 
each one as you point, It (or This) is white. 
Make the boys repeat the word white carefully 
and correctly, and then write it on the board. 
Do the same with the other adjectives of colour 
given, black, red, blue, green, brown. Then 
introduce the word colour ; point to one object 
and say, Its colour is white, to another and say, 
Its colour is ved, and so on with the rest. 


2. Proceed next to question the boys on the colour 
-of different objects in the manner indicated 
in the lesson. Vary the questioning with 
command, as suggested also in the lesson. 
When you are satisfied that the class has 
grasped the meaning of the adjectives write 
the two forms of question, What colour ts it? 
What colour is my cloth? What colour are the 
leaves ? &ec., and What is its colour? What ts 
their colour ? on the board. 


3. Lastly, let the class itself do the questioning ; 
divide it as usual into sections, and follow the 
procedure frequently described already. 


4. Another and some can be taught by action and 
explanation, /ut not translation. Thus: To teach 
another, take one pencil or two pencils, and say, 
I put one pencil, two pencils on the table. Now I 
put another. 


Phonetic Transcript— 


‘wait. 'blek. mai 'to:bon iz 'wait. mai 'heto iz 
'blek. ‘hiro m% 0 'pensil. its "kalo iz 'blunw. ‘hite 
iz a'nade 'buk. it iz ‘red. So'bent{1iz'braun. ‘gratis. 
ao So 'kalor ov 'grats Iz 'griijn. ‘wot 'kalor 1z 1t2 
wot kalor iz juo 'kep? ‘wot iz ts'kale? ‘hiter i 9 
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‘lijf. m So 'pleigraund iz 9 'tritj.. 1t hez (or hoz) 
‘litjvz end (or ond) 9 'trank. ‘raime, 'gou on 'brin 
mt 9 'lijf. 


Writing Ewercise.—Select from the Lesson twelve 
sentences in which the new words and phrases occur. 


LESSON XLIX 


I look out of the window. Whatdo I see? Isee a 
playground, clouds and sky. In the playground is a 
tree. It has a trunk and branches. There are many 
branches. Each branch has many leaves. The trunk 
is brown; the branches are brown too; the leaves are 
green. The sky is blue; the clouds are white. In the 
playground I see the earth and grass; I see sand too. 
This is earth and this is sand. The colour of the earth 
is red (or black or brown). The colour of the sand is 
brown. Boys, come into the playground. Sit here on 
the grass. Now, Rama, what do you see? Look down. 
What is this? That is earth. Whatisthis? That is 
sand. What colour is the earth? What colour is the 
sand? Whatis this? That is grass. What colour is 
it? Look there (pointing). Are you looking? Yes, I 
am looking. Rama is not looking. What is that? 
That isa tree. What do you see on the tree? I see 
leaves and branches. Go to the tree; touch a branch 
and bring me a leaf. Govind, what colour is the leaf ? 
What colour is the tranch? What colour are the 
branches? Gopal, go to the tree and touch its trunk. 
Krishna, what colour is the trunk? Now, look up. 
What do you see? Point to a cloud. Now, point to 
the sky. What colour is the cloud? What colour is 
the sky? Show me another cloud. What colour is it? 
Here ( pointing) there are many clouds. There ( pointing) 
there is no cloud; there are no clouds. How many 
clouds do you see? Count them. Now, come into the 
schoolroom. 
E 
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Instructions to the Teacher— 


1. The general method of this lesson is the same as 
that in previous lessons. It is mainly recapitu- 
latory of the last. 

. Gather the class round you at the window ; act the 
verb look out; make one or two of the class 
imitate; point to the objects suggested, and as 
you name them make the class repeat the names 
carefully after you. Postpone writing the new 
words on the board till you have taken them 
outside and brought them back. 

3. The procedure to be adopted in the playground will 

explain itself from the sentences in the lesson. 

4, After some time has been spent outside and the 
class is thoroughly drilled in the use of the new 
words and the old colours, take them back to the 
classroom and summarise the new words, verbs, 
nouns, &c., on the blackboard. 

5. If there is time, divide the class into sections, 
and let the boys do the questioning and issue 
commands as usual. 

6. The meaning of zmto can be conveyed by action, as 
suggested in the lesson, in the two sentences in 
which it occurs. Down is easily acted. Each 
can be made plain by first saying, This branch 
has many leaves, That branch has many leaves, 
Each branch has many leaves, &e. 


bo 


Phonetic Transcript— 


ai ‘luk ‘aut ov 39 'windou. ‘wot du ai 'si!j? (col- 
loquially ‘wodu ai 'sitj%) ai ‘'sitj] 9 ‘pleigraund, 


'‘klaudz end (colloquially on) 'skai. ‘Ddelor 9 ‘ment 
‘brant{ez. Sa 'kalor ov di ‘0:6 1z 'red (N.B.—%¥o before 
consonants, 31 before vowels). ‘hito deer 9 'menr 


‘klaudz, ‘Sete, Selor Iz 'nou'klaud. ‘'nau,'kam mtv 
vo 'skutwlrum. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the first thirteen sen- 
tences of the Lesson ; also the words into, down. 
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LESSON L 


Over our heads the sky, 
Under our feet the earth ; 
Here in the playground we le; 
Learning is nothing but mirth. 


Green leaf, brown branch from the heat 
Of the school give to all of us gladness ; 
Under the shade is our seat ; 
Here work brings none of us sadness. 


Look, through the branches the sun 
Shines far away in the blue; 

White clouds hard after him run; 
So hunters the quarry pursue. 


Instructions to the Teacher.—This lesson attempts to 
recapitulate in verse the matter of the last lesson. 


1, First read the lines through to the class slowly 
and with careful pronunciation and accent. 
Then let the class, as many pupils as possible, 
read it, and let the class, also under your 
guidance, correct mistakes in pronunciation. 


2. Next explain all the new words in the passage, 
using action and practical illustration as far 
as possible. The only words that probably 
cannot be so explained are hunters and quarry 
in the last line; if a picture can be procured, 
the explanation can be made without much 
verbal description; otherwise this must be re- 
sorted to. As far as possible, too, English 
should be used in bringing out the meaning 
of words. At all costs avoid translation of 
whole sentences into the vernacular. The 
vernacular may occasionally be used to aid 
the explanation of single words and phrases ; 
translation even of single words may be post- 
poned. There is no objection to introducing 
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new words in explanation of abstract words, 
such as mirth, gladness, and sadness. The ad- 
jectives merry, glad, sad, may be first taken 
and explained by action as far as possible. 
Thus the abstract nouns may be led up to 
easily. 

3. Test the pupils’ grasp of your explanation of 
words and phrases by the usual processes of 
question and command; let one section then 
question and command the other. 

4. Then question the class on the subject-matter : 
be careful in so doing not to go outside the 
vocabulary of the class. 

5. Lastly, let fresh pupils read the whole passage 
aloud. Set it for recitation at the next 
lesson. 


Phonetic Transcript— 


‘ouvor ‘aug 'hedz da 'skai, 
‘andor 'auo ‘fijt di 1916; 

‘hia mm 5a 'pleigraund wi ‘lai ; 
‘lomip Iz 'na@i bet 'ma:6. 


‘gritjn 'lijf, "braun 'braint{ fram So "hijt 
av do 'skuiwl giv tu 'o:l ov as 'glednes ; 
‘andor So 'feid Iz auo 'sijt ; 
‘hia ‘wok brinz "nan ov as 'seednes. 


‘luk, 6ru 5a 'brant{oz Se 'san 
'{ainz farr o'wei In 3a 'bluiw: 
wait klaudz haid 'aifte him 'ran; 

‘sou 'hantez da 'kworl por'sjuiw. 


LESSON LI 


This pencil is long. This is a long pencil. That 
pencil is short. That is a short pencil. This pen is 
long. That pen is short. This is a long pen. That is 
a short pen. My turban (cap) is b’g. Your cap is 
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small. This ball is big. That ball is small. This is 
a big ball That is a small ball. The playground is 
large. This room is small. Here isa stone. Here are 
two stones. This stone is big. That stone is small. 
Here are six stones. Show me a small stone. Now 
show me a large one. Three of the stones are large. 
Three of them are small. Show me the large ones. 
Now show me the small ones. Krishna, bring me a 
long pen. Now a short one. Govind, show me your 
pencil. Is it long or short? Here is a piece of paper. 
Here is another. Which is large? Which is small? 
Go into the playground to the tree and bring me two 
leaves, one /ong and one short. Here are two books. 
This one is thick ; this one is thin. This piece of paper 
is thick; this piece is thin. Govind, bring me two 
books, one thick, one thin. Go into the playground and 
bring me two stones, one thick, one thin. Give them 
to me. Now, you have none. IT lift this stone. It is 
light. I can lift it. This stone is heavy. I cannot 
(I can’t) lift it. Can you? Here are six sticks. Lay 
them straight. No, they are crooked. Put them 
straight. 


Instructions to the Teacher— 


1. As in the last lesson in teaching the colours, 
teach the adjectives, long, short, big, large, small, 
thick, thin, by means of pointing and antithesis, 
Place several objects on the table, such as pens, 
and pointing to one, say, This pen is short, 
This penis long. Make the boys repeat the 
whole sentence after you carefully and cor- 
rectly, and then write it on the board. Do the 
same with the sentences, This is a short pen, 
This is a long pen. Proceed similarly to the 
other pairs of adjectives. 

2. Proceed next to drill the class by means of com- 


mand and question in the new adjectives in the 
manner indicated in the lesson. 
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3. Let the class itself do the questioning and com 
manding; divide as usual into sections, and 
follow the procedure frequently described al- 
ready. 

4, The words one and ones must be drilled. Their 
function may be explained inductively: after 
a number of instances have been taken, it may 
be shown that they take the place of a noun, 
Write on the board. Treat the new nouns, 
stone, paper, piece of paper, as all previous nouns. 
Or as an alternative conjunction may be perhaps 
acted: take two pencils, a long and a short 
one, put them on the table, saying, J put this 
long pencil and this short one on the table: pick 
one up, saying, I take this pencil; then, after 
putting it down, pick up the other, saying, Or 
that. Repeat with other pencils and other 
objects. 

5. The partitive of can be taught like other pre- 
positions by action, in the same way as some, 
the pronoun. It can be used in combination 
with some, e.g. Here are ten pencils, take some of 
them. 

6. The force of can and cannot can be taught by 
antithesis with action and facial expression in 
the manner indicated in the sequence of sen- 
tences in the lesson. 


Phonetic Transcript — 

'O1s 'pensil iz'lon. ‘det 'pensil iz fort. ‘big. ‘smoil. 
‘laidz. 1s 'stoun (normally distoun) i "big. ‘det 
‘stoun Iz 'smoil. 'hita o 'stks 'stounz (normally ‘stk 
‘stounz). ‘jou mi 9e 'laidz wenz. ‘dis won iz ‘61k. 
‘SIs won iz '6m. ‘nou, ‘dei ao 'krukid; "put Som 
'streit. ai ‘lift dis ‘stoun. It i ‘lait. ai kon 'Irft 
It; kon'juiw? ‘dis 'stoun (rstoun) i ‘hevr. ai 
'kenot (ai 'karnt) ‘lift rt. 


Writing Exercise.—Copy out the last twelve sentences 
of the Lesson. 
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LESSON LII 


In this lesson recapitulate the material in the 
lessons on adjectives (Lessons XLVII.-XLIX.), begin- 
ning with the adjectives of quality, red, black, white, 
thick, &e. Use the regular processes of question and 
answer, action and command. Write a series of com- 
plete sentences, so extracted from the class, on the 
board ; underline all the adjectives. Lead the class 
to note that each adjective distinguishes in these cases 
either in colour or size the object to the name of which 
it is attached from other objects of the same kind: thus 
you may have a red pencil, a black pencil, &c. Then 
tell the class that a word that performs this dis- 
tinguishing function is called an adjective (adjectives). 
Next, take the adjectives this, that, these, and those ; 
show that here the distinction is one of proximity. 
Finally, let the class under your guidance formulate a 
brief rule about this distinguishing function of ad- 
jectives. 

Lead the class then to note that with most adjectives 
there is only one form; there is no plural form as in 
the case of nouns. Note however these, those. 


N.B.—As usual, let all your explanation be in the 
vernacular; use, however, the English word adjective, 
but do not translate the English instances. Let the 
class also write the rule in the vernacular, but their 
instances in English. 


LESSON LIII 


Look at this picture. You can see a cow and a calf. 
The cow is standing: so is the calf. A man is sitting 
on the ground. He is milking the cow. He is catching 
the milk in a brass pot. How quietly she stands! She 
does not move. She is the mothe: the calf is her 
child. She /oves her calf. [You have a mother too: 
you are her child. She loves you: do you love her?] 
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What is the calf ‘doing? Do you know? (Do you not 
know? Don’t you know?) It is drinking its mother’s 
milk. Where is its head? Can you see it? Look 
at its tail. It is wagging it. Can you see the cow’s 
tail? Both the cow and the calf are white. On its 
head the cow has two horns. Point to them in the 
picture. Point also to its ears, its neck, its back, its 
sides, its legs. (How many legs have you?) How 
many legs can you count in the picture ? 

The man is milking with his right hand: in his left 
he is holding the pot. He milks the cow morning and 
evening. [Do you drink milk? When do you drink 
milk ?] 

This is an Jndian cow. It has a hump on its back. 
In the next picture there is an English cow. Look at 
it. What are you? Are you an Indian boy? or an 
English boy ? 


Phonetic Script of New Words— 


‘piktio. ‘kau. ‘kaif. ‘sou. ‘milkip. 'ket{rp. 
‘brais. ‘pot. 'kwaiotlr, ‘'{1. 'muiwv. ‘made(r). 
ho. ‘'tiaild. ‘nou. ‘teil. ‘wegin. ‘hoz. ‘moinin. 
'lijvnin. 'mdjon. thamp, ‘'nekst. 


LESSON LIV 


Here is another cow and another calf. This one is 
an English cow. It has no hump. In the last picture 
the cow has one. This cow is brown: its calf is red 
and white. Look at the picture of the Indian cow. 
What colour is it? What colour is its calf? Its horns 
are straight: the English cow’s horns are not straight, 
They are bent (curved). ‘ 

A woman is milking this cow. She is not sitting on 
the ground. She is sitting on a stool. She is milking 
into a tim. By her there is a pail. She pours the 
milk from the tin into the pail. On her head she is 
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weariny a white bonnet. She is also wearing a white 
apron and a blue dress. Look at the last picture. 
What is the man wearing ? 

In each picture the cow has a rope round its neck. 
In the last picture the calf is by the side of its mother. 
In this one it is in front (of its mother). It is looking 
at you. Are you afraid? (What else do you see in 
this picture and in that? What do cows eat? What 
colour is milk? Do you like it?) 


Phonetic Script of New Words— 


‘laist. won. ‘bent. {'korvd. ‘wumon. j'stuiwl. 
‘tm. ‘'peil. "poioz. ‘welerln. ‘elpron. ‘'dres. ‘'roup. 
‘raund. ‘said. ‘frant. o'freid. ‘laik. ‘els.’ 


LESSON LV 


Here is a pretty picture. A tree is growing straight 
up. It is a cocoanut tree. Its trunk is tall and 
straight. It has no branches: but it has long leaves. 
They are like feathers. Look, here isa feather. The 
cocoanut tree has feathery leaves. At the top of the 
trunk you can see the fruit. They are cocoanuts. 
They are green. They are full of water. Here is a 
green cocoanut. I am cutting of the top with this 
knife. How hard it is! Look, it is full of water. 
Inside the nut is white. Look at this white part: how 
thin it is! how soft it is! Here is a ripe cocoanut. 
You, Govind, open it. It is not full of water (there is 
little water in it). The white part is thick and hard. 

In this picture what else can you see? There is 
green grass round the tree. Above there are clouds 
and blue sky. At the foot of the tree in front there 
is a prickly pear bush. Do not touch it: it will prick 
you. At the back of the picture there are many frees. 

The cocoanut tree is a palm. So is the palmyra. 
There are many palms. The date-tree is a palm. Do 
you know any others? 
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Phonetic Script of New Words— 


‘priti. "koukonat. ‘toil. 'fedez. ‘fedo(r). ‘fedort. 
‘top. ‘frurwt. ‘ful. ‘woite(r), ‘"katip of. ‘naif. 
‘m'said. ‘pait. ‘soft. 'haid. ‘raip. a'bav, ‘priklu. 
‘pelo. "bul. 'bek. ‘tritjz. "paim. pel'maire. "paimz. 
‘deit-'ritj (colloquially ‘deitri:). ‘daz. 


LESSON, LVI 


Here is another pretty picture. It is a picture of a 
fruit shop. What a lot of fruit there is! Here are 
pineapples, mangoes, plantains, oranges, and pomegranates. 
How neatly they are arranged! They are piled on 
baskets and on trays. 

The baskets and trays are resting on benches. In 
front there are two low benches: behind there are 
higher benches. There are five rows of benches. They 
are in ters. Count them. 

There are three men behind the benches: there is 
one in the mzddle and one on each side. They are the 
shopmen (bazaar men). They are selling the fruit. 
The one in the middle is /aughing. The one on the 
right hand of the picture is laughing and salaaming. 

The man in front is buying fruit. He is asking the 
price of mangoes. Listen to him. What is he saying ? 
““Shopman, how do you sell mangoes? What is the 
price of two, of six, of a dozen? What are they a 
dozen ¢” 

The shopman is answering: ‘‘These are an anna 
each. These are five annas a dozen. These are good 
ones. They are a rupee a dozen.” 


Phonetic Script of New Words 


‘lop. ‘lot. 'painepolz. ‘mengouz. ‘'plamtinz. 
‘orond3iz. pom'grenits. ‘nijtlr, oreindsd. ‘paild. 
'baiskits. ‘treiz. ‘'restmp. ‘lou. ‘hai ("haia). ‘rouz. 
'tiijoz. brhaind. -‘midol. ‘jopmen.  bo'zaimen. 
‘selip. ‘laifm. solaimtp. ‘baitmp. aisktp.  ‘prais. 
‘dazon. ‘eno, 'enez. ‘gud wonz, rvu'pilj. ‘amsoarin. 
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LESSONS LIII-LVI 


Instructions to the Teacher.—The instructions given 
in previous lessons will in the main apply to the 
teaching of these four connected reading lessons. The 
meaning of nearly all the new words can be conveyed 
by objects, gestures, or actions, as well as by the 
pictures. Very occasionally, in the case of abstract 
words, the meaning can be conveyed by a translation 
of the single word: such words are love, know, afraid, 
possibly part. The date tree, the palmyra, if no trees 
are visible and no pictures are available, may be given 
their vernacular names. 

It is suggested that the teacher should read first, 
with slow enunciation and careful intonation, just so 
much of each lesson as he can explain in half the time 
allotted for the lesson. The explanation can be done 
rapidly with occasional questions interspersed. The 
second half of the period can be devoted to class 
reading, questioning, and drill on the old lesson ex- 
plained in the last English period. Each new lesson 
explained will be read again at home by the class, who 
will come prepared for questioning and drill. This 
procedure, here suggested, will be found useful in all 
the lessons in subsequent readers. But it must be 
borne in mind that in practice variation will be found 
necessary: e.g. it will sometimes be expedient to spend 
the whole of a period in drill and questioning. Time 
for written answers must be found, The best course 
at this stage is, perhaps, to dictate a question or two 
on the matter orally questioned upon, giving ample 
time for the class to write neatly in copy form: the 
answers will be given by the class either opposite or 
beneath the question. Or a whole period may be de- 
voted to such an exercise after the lesson has been 
read. 

In drill questioning it is not desirable to stick to 
questions upon the matter as it stands; 2.e. not mere 
repetition of the reader is the aim, but free use of the 
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material. Consequently little digressions are good 
things: some suggested digressions occur in brackets 
in the text of the lessons. It does not matter even if 
they occasionally introduce a new word. 

For study of method the teacher cannot do better 
than read Professor Otto Jespersen’s How to Teach 
a Foreign Language (Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d.), whence 
most of the suggestions contained in these instructions 
are drawn. 

It is suggested that the teacher should write out for 
his own guidance continuous passages in phonetic 
symbols. 


APPENDIX 


SOME RHYMES 


Instructions to the Teacher.—These nursery rhymes 
can be taught for the most part directly, as the other 
lessons in the book: when direct means fail, pictures 
or sketches on the blackboard may help: last of all, 
translation. 

No. 12 should be taken last: pictures of woodbine 
(honeysuckle) and of English lambs can be easily 
obtained. The other rhymes may be introduced where 
thought fit: after a grammatical form has been taught 
conversationally or a word has come into a conversation 
lesson. Thus Cesar’s Song (Cesar is a dog, of course) 
can be learnt after whose has come in the teaching. 
The archaic form, “ art thou?” can easily be explained 
from ‘‘ whose dog are you?” 

In teaching No. 6, How do you do? the other 
colloquial phrase, How are you? may be taught. The 
corresponding ordinary colloquial form for the 3rd 
singular is, How is he? How is she? The latter should 
be taught as the correct form in speech: not How does 
she do? which is old-fashioned. 


1A AND B AND SEE 


Great A, little a, bouncing B, 

The cat’s in the cupboard and she can’t see. 
Phonetic Transeript— 

‘greit ei, 'litel ei, 'baunsin 'bisj, 

So ‘kets in 5a 'kabod ond ‘fi: 'karnt ‘si. 
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2. “BUZZ aap “Hus 


‘“‘ Buz,” says the blue fly ; 
‘‘ Hum,” says the bee ; 
“Buz” and “ hum,” they cry, 
And so do we. 


Phonetic Transcript— 
“haz,” 'sez Sa 'blurw flai ; 
“tham,” "sez So "bi1j ; 
“baz” ond *'ham,” dei 'krai, 
end (on) "sou du 'wiij. 


3. CAESAR’S SONG 


‘¢‘ Bow, wow, wow, whose dog art thou?” 
‘¢ Little Tom Tinker’s dog, bow, wow, wow.” 


Phonetic Transcript— 


“bau, 'wau, 'wau, 'huiwz ‘dog ait dau?” 
“litel tom 'tinkoz "dog, "bau, 'wau, 'wau.” 


4. CAT AND DOG 


Pussy sits beside the fire, 
How can she be fair ¢ 
In comes the little dog, 
‘““ Pussy, are you there ? 


‘“‘So, so, Mistress Pussy, 
Pray, how do you do?” 

“Thank you, thank you, little dog, 
I’m very well just now.” 


Phonetic Transcript— 
'pUsI ‘sits br'said So *faio, 
‘hau kon "{irj br fero 2 
‘in 'kamz 589 'litel ‘dog, 
‘“‘ DUSI, 'al JU "Selo? 
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5. HARK! 


** *sou, sou, 'mistres 'pUsI, 
'prei, thau du ju 'duiw?” 

a ‘Genk ju, 'Geyk ju, ‘litel dog, 
alm ‘veri 'wel dzos(t) nau.” 
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HARK! THE DOGS THEY BARK 
Hark! hark! the dogs they bark, 


The beggars are coming to town ; 


Some in jags, and some in rags, 


And some in velvet gown. 


Phonetic Transcript— 
haik! hatk! So 'dogz Sei baik, 


Se 'begez 9 'kamiIn tu 'taun ; 


'sAIn In "dzeegz, on(d) "sam In 'regz, 


gn(d) ‘sam In ‘velvet gaun. 


‘6. HOW DO YOU DO? 


“ How do you do, neighbour ? 


Neighbour, how do you do?” 


‘Very well, I thank you. 


How does Cousin Sue do?” 


‘‘ She is very well, 


And sends her love to you, 


And so does Cousin Bell.” 


‘¢ Ah! how, pray, does she do?” 


Phonetic Transeript— 


‘‘*hau du ju 'duiw, 'neibo ? 


‘neibo, 'hau du ju 'duiw?” 


‘“+vert wel, 'ai Genk 'juiw. 


‘hau doz 'kazin 'sjurw 'dutw?” 


+ (itj Iz ‘veri 'wel, 


end 'sendz ha 'lav tu 'juiw, 


gnd 'sou doz 'kazin 'bel.” 


rar! thau, 'prei, doz '§itj 'duiw?” 
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7. TO MARKET 


To market, to market, 
To buy a fat pig ; 
Home again, home again, 
Jiggety jig. 
To market, to market, 
To buy a fat hog ; 
Home again, home again, 
Jiggety jog. 
Phonetic Transcript— 
tu 'matkit, tu 'ma:kit, 
tu ‘bai 9 fet 'pig ; 
‘houm o'gen, 'houm o'gen, 
'dzigoti 'dzig. 
tu 'maitkit, tu 'maikit, 
tu 'bai o feet "hog ; 
‘houm o'gen, 'houm o'gen, 
‘dzigoti 'dzog. 


8. OF PIGS 


A long-tailed pig and a short-tailed pig, 
Or a pig without any tail ; 

A sow pig, or a boar pig, 
Or a pig with a curly tail. 

Phonetic Transcript— 

9 'lon-teild "pig ond 9 'fo:-teild «pig, 
or 0 'pilg wid'aut ent 'teil ; 

9 sau 'pig, or 9 "bio "pig, 
or 9 'pIg wid 9 'kailt teil. 


9. CROSS PATCH 


Cross Patch, draw the latch, 
Sit by the fire and spin ; 

Take a cup and drink it up, 
Then call your neighbours in. 
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Phonetic Transcript— 


‘krois pet), "dro: 59 ‘let, 

' "sit bi 5a 'faio on(d) ‘spin ; 

‘teik o 'kap on(d) "drink it "ap, 
Sen 'koil juo 'neiboz ‘im. 


10. BOYS AND GIRLS 


Boys and girls, come out to play, 

The moon is shining as bright as day ; 
Come with a whoop, and come with a call, 
Come with a good will, or come not at all. 


Lose your supper and lose your sleep, 
Come to your playfellows in the street. 


Phonetic Transcript— 


‘boiz on(d) 'goilz, kam aut tu ‘plei, 

de "muiwn Iz 'jainin oz 'brait oz 'deit ; 
‘kam wid 9 'huwp, on(d) 'kam wid 9a 'koil, 
kam wid 9 'gud wil, 0 'kam not oat ‘orl. 


‘luiwz juo 'sAper on(d) 'luiwz jue ‘slijpr, 
‘kam tu juo 'pleifeloz ‘in 5a ‘strijt. 


11. HUSH-A-BYE, BABY 


Hush-a-bye, baby, 
Daddy is near ; 
Mamma is a lady, 
And that’s very clear. 


Phonetic Transcript— 
'haj-o-bai, "beibr, 
‘dedi Iz ‘nite; 
moma! Iz 9 'leidr, 
on(d) "Sets veri 'klits. 
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12. SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Our cottage vale is deep ; 

The little lamb is on the green, 

With woolly fleece so soft and clean— 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Sleep, baby, sleep, 
Down where the woodbines creep ; 
Be always like the lambs so mild, 
A kind, and sweet, and gentle child— 
Sleep, baby, sleep! 


Phonetic Transcript— 


‘slijp, 'beibr, slijp, 
aud 'kotidz ‘veil iz dijp; 

So 'litel ‘lem iz "on da griljn, 

wI0 'wuli 'flijs so 'soft on(d) 'klitjn— 
slijp, 'beibr, slijp! 


slijp, beibi, slijp, 
‘daun wete 5a 'wudbainz 'krijp ; 

bi 'o:lweiz 'laik 3a 'lemz so 'maild, 

9 'kaind, on(d) 'swijt, on(d) 'dzental 't{aild— 
slijp, 'beibi, slijp ! 
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